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THE HUDSON RIVER HISTORICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 
TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK. 

M. M. Barton, Esq. :—Dear Sir,—In my last I bid you fare- 
well as I was about starting for Tarrytown from Dobbs’s Ferry. 
The view of the river on leaving the depot at the latter place is 
one of great beauty ; and as I do not propose to confine myself 
strictly to a series of views of any one locality in my tour up the 
Hudson, I have introduced it here. The most prominent object 
in looking across the ‘‘ Tappaan Zee” of the Knickerbockers, is 
the long pier of the Erie Railroad, which extends from the shore 
to a point over a mile distant. The river is here nearly three 
miles in width; although not navigable for more than one third of 
that distance, on account of the flats which stretch from the west- 
ern shore. This pier, constructed at an immense cost, was for- 
merly the eastern terminus of the road, but is now only used for 
the shipment of the heavier freight; the passenger trains branch 
off at Suffern’s to Jersey City. About three miles above the town 
of Piermont, which is seen at the shore end of the pier, is’ the 
pretty little town of Nyack, opposite Tarrytown, nestling itself at 
the foot of the hills, and struggling with the foliage for a chance 
to display its modest beauties. Still further up the river tho bluff 
which shuts in the view is “ Point-no-point,” one of the headlands 
which form the circumference of the basin wherein rests the bean- 
tiful little Rockland lake. 

Tarrytown, which is only about six miles above — Ferry, 
is a place containing many points of interest and att mn. Like 
many others—I had almost said all—of the towns on the river, it 
disappoints the visitor upon his first arrival. The original settle- 
ment appears to have been made immediately on the shore, at the 
foot of the range of hills which lend such beauty to the scenery of 
the eastern shore. Leaving the collection of antique-looking 
buildings which surround the depot, and climbing a steep and cir- 
cuitous road to a scmi-plateau at an elevation of about a hundred 


feet or more from the shore, the visitor is struck with the rural 
beauties of the town, which bears a strong resemblance to many 
of the New England towns and villages. The dwellings lie scat- 
tered over the face of the hills, most of them with handsome door- 
yards, and many of them—the residences of persons doing busi- 
ness in New York—with handsome gardens and ornamental 
grounds attached. The site of the town was originally occupied 
by an Indian village called Alipconck, or the “ Place of Elms.” 
In 1680, the Dutch settled here, and called it “'Tarwe-town,”’ or 
“ Wheat-town,” which has since been simplified into Tarrytown— 
although Diederich Knickerbocker says the name was given it by 
the Dutch housewives of the back country, from the propensity of 
their husbands to tarry about the taverns on market days. On 
my arrival I sought quarters at the fine hotel which stands a little 
to the right of a hill overlooking the river, and being very much 
fatigued with my day’s tramp, sought repose soon after supper. 
As this was neither my last nor first visit to the place, we will 
take up the thread of my narrative some months in advance, which 
will bring us to the beautiful spring-time, when, of course, there 
is more to attract and adorn than in the chill and blustering 
winter. 

I awoke early of a fine spring morning, and clambered up the 
hillside to an elevated point, where I had a charming view of the 
river and the opposite shore. The town below was hidden in 
deep shadow, which extended partly across the river, while the 
sun, which was just rising behind me, cast its glittering rays far 
across the landscape, gilding the hilltops of the western shore, and 
lighting up the windows in the houses at Nyack until they looked 
like lanterns in a fairy grove. From the Palisades below to Point- 
no-point, at the entrance of Haverstraw Bay, the scene presented, 
especially at or soon after sunrise, is one of great beauty, and 
worthy of the painter’s pencil. The morning air, together with 
the exercise, had given me a fine relish for breakfast, after enjoy- 
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ing which, I strolled out with sketch-book in hand in search of the 
picturesque. My first visit was to the monument erected upon 
the spot where occurred an event which has given the town its 
strongest and most enduring celebrity—the capture of André. A 
capital view of this monument has been published in the Pictorial, 
Volume 6, page 204, in connection with the Tarrytown Institute, 
kept by Mr. A. Newman, within a few yards north of it. I had 
occasion to call upon Mr. Newman, and found him aman who 
I should feel was particularly calculated to have the charge of 
such an academy of learning. We spent half an hour together, 
and after sketching the monument and the academy for my own 
private portfolio, I walked to Sleepy Hollow, a distance of about 
a mile, and spent the balance of the morning in sketching in this 
highly interesting locality. It would be “gilding refined gold” 
to attempt to describe a scene which Irving has rendered classical, 
and I content myself with giving a sketch of the bridge which 
spaus the little stream. The old mill and the church have each 
been represented in the Pictorial, and I pass them by, although I 
took sketches of them for my own use. I tried, but in vain, to 


find time to get to Greenburgh, to visit Van Wart’s monument. 
I send you a drawing of it, however, from & sKéten made some 


years since. It stands in the Presbyterian churchyard at Green- 
burgh, on the Saw-mill River. Van Wart was one of the three 
yeomen who captured André. He was an officer of the church 
here for many years, and the people of Westchester county erected 
this monument over his remains. On the 11th of June, 1829, its 
completion was celebrated by the usual ceremonies on such occa- 
sions. It bears the following inscriptions :— 


“ Here repose the mortal remains of Isaac Van Wart, an elder 
in the Greenburgh Church, who died on the 23d of May, 1828, in 
the 69th year of age. Having lived the life, he died the death, of 
the Christian.” 

on PAGE 184.] 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE YOUNG PIONEER: 
The Wen and White Mien of Virginia. 


A STORY OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


CHAPTER 


The old man moved on until nearly abreast of the tree behind 
which Morgan Lymburne had concealed himself, when the latter, 
his face inflamed and his manner furious with anger, stepped 
directly before him and barred his further progress. Luke Har- 
vey started back as he recognized Lymburnc ; but the latter sprang 
forward, and grasping him by the arm, exclaimed in a voice husky 
with rage : . 

“Pest! Fiend and furies, old man, what are you doing here? 
Why have you left England? Speak! answer me quick, or by 
all the fiends, I’ll murder you on the spot!” 

Luke Harvey seemed little discomposed by this outbreak, and 
answered promptly, in a tone of cutting sarcasm : 

“Do so, by all means, Sir Morgan. It would be only one more 
murder on your soul, and blood is nothing to you.” 

“Yes, you talk of murder—you!” cried Lymburne, wildly. 
“ Your hands are clean ; of course, there is no blood on them !”’ 

The old man’s face turned more ghastly pallid at these words, 
but he answered quickly : 

“What I have been, Morgan Lymburne, has nothing to do with 
me as I am now. I will not deny that my hands have been steeped 
in crime, but if the repentance of years can avail anything, my 
crimes are surely atoned for. I have commenced the work of 
reparation, and I will not rest until it is accomplished.” 

“ Beware, old man!” Lymburne replied, in a hoarse tone. His 
excitement had so weakened him that he leaned against a tree for 
support, while his face exhibited a strange mingling of hate and 
fear. “I'll not be trified with. Tell me, on the instant, why you 
have followed me, or I swear you shall never leave this spot 
alive!” 

“You cannot frighten me,” replied Luke Harvey, in the same 
calm, determined voice. “If you thought me so completely your 
slave as to look on passively and see you succeed in your designs, 
you bave fatally deceived yourself. When I say, Morgan Lym- 
burne, that I have commenced the work of reparation, I speak the 
earnest truth. I have followed you from England because I have 
sworn to interrupt your proceedings here; T have traced you hither 
from Jamestown for the same purpose, and here we have met. 
You must abandon your designs, for I shall not rest until justice 
is meted out. Be warned, Sir Morgan, and desist; leave the 
colony and return to England in peace; otherwise, you cannot 
escape the certain ruin which I shall bring upon you.” 

“Qld man, you’re mad!” gasped Lymburne. “ Think you 
that I shall abandon everything, give up what is dearer than life 
itself, to humor the insane whim of a drivelling fool like yourself? 
No—by Heaven, no! I tell you again, as surely as you persist in 
this shall my vengeance overtake you.” 

“Then you are inexorable ?” replied Luke Harvey, quietly, and 
preparing to go. “ Well, pursue your course; you have received 
from me all the assistance in this villany that you may ever hope 
for. I wash my hands of the business ; I leave you to your fate.” 

“ Stay !” shouted Lymburne, as he saw the old man moving off. 
“I will bribe you ; I will hire you to leave Virginia. Mention the 
sum that will purchase your silence ; I will give you whatever you 
require.” 

“I wish not for your gold, Sir Morgan,” replied Luke Harvey, 
turning away. “Could you pile it high as these tree-tops, and 
offer it to me, I would spurn it. Nothing, Sir Morgan, nothing 
shall induce me to swerve from the line of duty which I have 
marked out. I have offered you my terms; you have refused 
them, and now—the consequences be upon your own head.” 

Lymburne, when left alone, appeared as if paralyzed. His eyes 
followed the retreating figure of Luke Harvey, and once he raised 
his rifle and covered him with the sights, but he seemed too weak 
to pull the trigger, and the piece fell from his hands. But his 
strength slowly returned to him, and a terrible smile broke over 
his face. Carefully examining the flint of his rifle, and observing 
accurately the course of Luke Harvey, who had now disappeared 
from sight, he moved off, making a wide detour to avoid the man 
whom he was pursuing, and walking more briskly as he proceeded. 
His course led him over a wide extent of forest, but at last he 
arrived, as he judged, some distance ahead of the old man, and 

-immediately commenced his preparations. A large tree had fallen 

near by, and behind this he placed himself, resting his rifle over it 
and drawing back the hammer. Three trees directly in front of 
him afforded an accurate line of aim ; and thus prepared, he fever- 
ishly awaited the approach of Luke Harvey. 

The latter at length appeared, and, all unconscious of the prox- 
imity of an enemy, slowly drew near. Lymburne scarcely breathed 
in the excitement of the moment. His tecth were shut hard, but 
his eye glanced steadily over his rifie-barrel, and with the pulsa- 
tions of his heart almost entirely suspended, he waited for the 
moment which should bring the victim into his toils. 

He had not long to wait. Luke Harvey advanced until nearly 
abreast of the fallen tree, and not twenty rofis in front of it. Upon 
the instant, the sharp, quick report of Lymburne’s rifig echoed 
and re-echoed through the forest, and against the river-bank, and 
a light puff of smoke curled slowly up among the trees. Morgan 


Lymburne sprang eagerly upon the log to mark the effects of his 
shot. Luke Harvey steod in his tracks, just where he had seen 
him when his head had come in range of his rifle; but as he 
looked, the old man wavered from side to side, and without a 
groan, but with the simple throwing up of his arms, he sunk 
heavily to the earth. 

Morgan Lymburne threw down his rifle, and with a cry of ex- 
ultation darted forward. Anxiously he examined the body, but 
no sign of life was apparent. To all appearances, the shot must 
have been instantly fatal. The forehead was covered with blood, 
and a portion of the white hair was dabbled in it. The eyes were 
closed, and he lay perfectly motionless. 

“Aha, my old friend,” soliloquized Lymburne, as he rolled the 
body over, “ you thought of betraying me, did you? But you’re 
safe now; you'll not betray many men, I imagine. I think J am 
safe now ; here is one enemy disposed of, at all events !” 

With this speech came another vocal exhibition of satisfaction, 
and then the assassin bestirred himself to conceal the body. He 
gathered from the neighboring trees a quantity of dead branches, 
and threw them upon the body; then collecting armfuls of dead 
leaves, he scattered them upon it until it was entirely concealed. 
These he disarranged so as to make the pile resemble a natural 
projection of the soil, and then stepped back and viewed his work 
with an air of satisfaction. 

“ There—that will do, I think,” he observed, “at least until I 
can obtain help from the Blockhouse.” 

With these words he started to go, but remembering his rifle, he 
turned and searched for it. He soon found it where he had thrown 
it in his excitement, and with rapid steps pursued his way toward 
the Blockhouse. He drew near it in due time, and slackened his 
pace as he observed a person moving along the edge of the wood, 
but a second glance convinced him that it was John Searle, and 
he hastened forward to meet him. 

“ Has anything happened, Searle ?”’ he anxiously asked. “ Have 
I been missed at the house ?”’ 

“No, sir. Young Yeardley is keeping them busy, and even the 
women have turned in to help, and they’re all four busy, running 
balls.” 

“The fools! And Yeardley and the Lady Eleanor are casting 
sheep’s eyes at each other, I suppose. But I shall stop that game 
presently. And now, John, come with me; I have work for 
you.” 

The two took their way rapidly into the woods, and Sir Morgan 
in a few brief words explained to his servant what had happened 
within the last hour, concluding with the words : 

“And now, John, we must drag the body down to the river and 
set it afloat, and all will be well. There’s no telling where it may 
bring up, but no one will be the wiser as to the manner or place 
vf hic death, and as he is nat known, his death will not create 
much excitement. Is not that the best way to dispose of it?” 

John Searle immediately concurred in the benevolent designs 
of his master, and they contrived to pursue their way through the 
forest, Sir Morgan leading, until they had arrived in the vicinity 
of the spot where Luke Harvey had fallen. 

“Ah, this is the place!” remarked Lymburne, as he passed the 
fallen tree. ‘’Twas a good shot, Searle; I rested my rifle across 
the log yonder, and he— Heaven and earth!’ he ejaculated, as 
the spot where he had placed the body came into fuller view. 
“ What does this mean ?” 

Well might he be astonished, for the branches and leaves which 
he had an hour before scattered over the body of Luke Harvey 
were broken and thrown confusedly about, and the body had 
disappeared. 

“By my soul, but this is passing strange !’’ burst from the lips 
of Sir Morgan. “ Searle, what do you make ot it ?”’ 

“Are you sure you hid him here, Sir Morgan ?” 

“As that I stand here now. Could any wild beast have carried 
him off ?” 

“T think not; it is the work of the Indians.” 

“But they would have scalped and left him.” 

“Not if they wished to rob the body,” replied Searle. 

“There may be something in that,” observed Lymburne, 
thoughtfully. “And yet, I would that I were sure of it. But 
keep silent, Searle, and we may hear more of this.” 

With these words he retraced his steps to the Blockhouse, fol- 
lowed by his servant. But his manner was singularly anxious 
and restless, and more than once he was startled by the creaking 
of a bough overhead. 

Ah, Sir Morgan, undoubtedly you will hear more of this! 


CHAPTER VII. 


A MYSTERY SOLVED. THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 

Leavine Sir Morgan Lymburne to return to the Blockhouse 
in an unenviable frame of mind, we will revert for a moment to 
Luke Harvey, whom we left, apparently the victim of Lymburne’s 
malignity. But the old man was not to die thus. 

His escape was almost miraculous. The secret of it was that 
the would-be assassin had fired one second too soon. In his eager- 
ness to anticipate the death of his victim, Morgan Lymburne had 
pressed the trigger the very instant that Luke Harvey was about 
to take the step which would have brought his head within the 
line of aim. The consequence was, that instead of entering his 
temple, the ball grazed the scalp, making a deep but not danger- 
ous fiesh-wound, and rendering the old man insensible by the vio- 
lence of the shock. This insensibility Lymburne mistook for 
death, as we have seen, and his subsequent movements were made 
in accordance with this belief. Luke Harvey remained senseless 
for some moments after Sir Morgan had gone, and when at last 
he revived, he was bewildered to find himself pressed down by the 


load of rubbish that had been thrown upon him. Removing this, 
he gained his feet, and after casting his eyes around, and perceiv- 
ing a dull, heavy sensation of pain in his head, his scattered senses 
came back to him, and he easily conjectured all that had eceurred. 

“Ah, Sir Morgan,” he soliloquized, as he bound up his head as 
well as he was able, “that was a narrow escape; but you are not 
rid of me so easily! With me dies the knowledge of what must 
be revealed hereafter, and I cannot afford to die yet—no, not yet. 
Flatter yourself as you may, Sir Morgan Lymburne, your game is 
almost played out. There’s one upon your track who will not 
leave you until justice is done to those whom you are wronging. 
But not,yet, not yet; a few days longer, and all will be well.” 

With these words he tottered towards the river as fast as his 
failing strength would allow him. An application of the water to 
his head partially dispelled his weakness, and going to a clump of 
alders near the river-side, he dragged forth a canoe and proceeded 
to launch it. The current carried him slowly along, a dip of the 
paddle now and then accelerating the motion of the canoe. As 
he glided past the Blockhouse, his eyes eagerly sought the build- 
ing, and he continued to gaze upon it until it was lost in the 
distance. 

Let us now take up the main thread of our story at the Block- 
house. The absence of Sir Morgan, as John Searle had informed 
him, had not been noticed, so occupied was every member of the 
household with preparations for the defence. Edward Yeardley 
was actively engaged among the men, and all followed his direc- 
tions as implicitly as if they had always been accustomed to being 
commanded by him. It was strange to see how entirely Sir Gor- 
don had relinquished everything to the young secretary ; but the 
nobleman was a shrewd reader of character, and, aside from the 
recommendation of Sir Francis Wyatt, he felt certain that his 
confidence was not misplaced. 

The unceasing excitement of the day had conspired with other 
circumstances to drive the unpleasant events of the previous night 
from the minds of Sir Gordon Hargreaves and Eleanor, or, at 
least, to remove from their hearts the weight of anxiety and fear 
which had so sorely burdened them. This was owing in part, 
doubtless, to the absence of their persecutor. 


There was not an inmate of the house who did not regard 
Edward Yeardley as one to be esteemed and respected, although 
his arrival had been so recent—excepting always Sir Morgan and 
his servant. The men looked up to him as a superior being, 
although honest Richard Seabold stoutly declared that the “cap- 
tain,” as he had first designated him, was “as decent as if he had 
been born and brought up in the woods, and had never seen a 
settlement.” Mistress Anne smiled graciously upon him at every 
opportunity ; while Sir Gordon was as freely-spoken towards him 
as if he had known him for years. Eleanor, too, exhibited un- 
mistakeable signs of interest in him which she could not conceal, 
and became strangely embarrassed, whenever his manly voice 
addressed her. 

As night drew on, the preparations for defence were gradually 
abandoned, and, in spite of the danger which hung over them, 
loud laugys and jests came frequently from the men’s quarters as 
the defenders sat round their table. The evening wore on, and 
Eleanor, tempted by the quiet beauty of the faint starlight and 
the silence which everywhere reigned at this hour, slipped from 
her room, and descending the stairs, walked out upon the piazza 
and leaned thoughtfully against the railing. Her meditations were 
deep and fervent; she mentally compared her feelings upon the 
previous night with those which engaged her mind now, and she 
could not help acknowledging that the cloud which had so sud- 
denly lowered upon her, now seemed further off and less porten- 
tous in its aspect. Why this was she knew not, but she in some 
way connected it with the face of Edward Yeardley, which seemed 
constantly before her. 

The sound of a footstep behind her startled her, and turning, 
she saw, to her confusion, the person of whom she had just been 
thinking. A blush mantled her face, and Yeardley, perceiving 
her embarrassment, gallantly raised his cap, with the words : 

“Pardon me, Lady Eleanor, if I have intruded. It was unin- 
tentional, I assure you.” 

“You have not intruded, sir,” replied Eleanor, her confusion 
giving place to an arch smile. 

“Then perhaps you will allow me to remain ?” 

“Certainly, sir. I presume you have, like me, been enjoying 
this beautiful evening.” 

The young man made an affirmative reply, and a short silence 
intervened. This was becoming somewhat awkward, when 
Yeardley remarked, in a tone of frankness : 

“ Pardon me again, Lady Eleanor, but I have thus far been in 
doubt how to address you. Do we meet as new acquaintances or 
old friends ?” 

A joyous smile passed over the face of Eleanor as she heard 
his question, and she replied in a voice tremulous with emotion : 

“Ah, sir, that question removes a doubt from my mind. I was 
embarrassed by your distant manner—” 

“ Which was because I knew not how it would please you to be 
greeted,” replied Edward, impetuously. 

“T know it—I felt it all the while. But let us understand each 
other, sir; let us be friends, by all means. Iam grateful to you, 
deeply grateful ; but for you I should have perished miserably, 
and it wounds me deeply to realize that I have never had an 
opportunity to tell you how earnestly—” 

“Say no more, Lady Eleanor,” exclaimed Yeardley, a joyous 
color diffusing itself over his face as he spoke; “say no more; I 
afm amply repaid by these gracious words which you have ad- 
dressed to me, and which shall linger in my memory till my latest 
hour.” 


We may remark, en passant, that the occurrence alluded to by 
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Eleanor Hargreaves was her rescue from drowning, upon the 
river, by Edward Yeardley, which had happened the previous 
autumn. This, as the reader will imagine, was unknown “to the 
father of the former. 

“Lady Elcanor,” continued Edward, “your words give me 
deep joy. A friend such as you were well worth the peril of risk- 
ing one’s life to obtain. I must speak freely; your words have 
recalled pleasant memories which have blossomed in my heart. I 
saw you at Jamestown, and my heart was possessed with love— 
yes ; I will not seek to disguise it—with love for you! I cherished 
your memoty ; it haunted me day and night; I could not drive it 
forth. Ah, how my heart thrilled within me as I held your insen- 
sible form in my arms when I plucked you from what had so well 
nigh proved your watery grave! How would I have rejoiced had 
it been my blessed privilege to have died for you then! Eleanor, 
I have lingered about this place for days, satisfied if I could but 
obtain one brief glance, one Icok at you. I have watched you 
when you knew it not, and when—am I presumptuous ?—when I 
fondly dared to hope that your thoughts were of me. Eleanor, 
dear Eleanor, give me but one look, one word on which I may 
hang my hopes. I am rash, I atm foolish, but these thoughts 
swell within my heart; they must have outlet. Eleanor, I love 
you; the whole adoration of my*being is yours. Speak to me; 
let me know my fate, though it be the breaking of my heart.” 

He looked up from where he knelt at her feet, as he uttered his 
passionate appeal; but she answered not; her face was turned 
away, though her hand remained in his fervent grasp. He waited, 
but she moved not, answered not, and he rose to his feet with a 
moody brow. 

“I might have known it,” he murmured, sadly. ‘“ You love me 
not, Lady Eleanor; but no matter ; let it pass. I was bold and 
rash ; forgive me, and let us be friends.” 

Eleanor turned her tearful eyes upon him, and in a tone that 
thrilled his every nerve, replied : 

“ Edward—Edward Yeardley, you have forced me to the con- 
fession of a love which can never be realized,—a passion which 
must lie and moulder, till—” 

But he heard no more; with the impetuous earnestness of his 
nature, he clasped her to his breast, his lips were pressed fervently 
upon her own, and thus he held her, fearful that some evil hand 
might interpose to blight his new-found happiness. Alas, he 
knew not the evil that threatened her whose heart throbbed next 
his own! 

“Forbear, Edward, forbear!” murmured Eleanor. 
useless ; it is cruel to raise such hopes.” 

“Eleanor, what mean you? Your words are a mystery to me. 
Explain them.” 

“There is a shadow upon my path; there is one who has 
doomed me to perpetual woe and misery.” 

“Ha! And that one is—” 

“ Sir Morgan Lymburne.” 

The sunny face of Edward Yeardley darkened as Eleanor pro- 
nounced the hated name, and his eyes flashed with what seemed 
the light of a stern resolve. Conquering his emotion with an 
effort, he said, in as firm a tone as he could command: 

“ Eleanor, this affects me strangely ; I have had dark suspicions 
of it. That man, Morgan Lymburne, is my enemy; I have been 
warned to beware of him, and to day I have read deep hatred in 
his malignant glances. I will be calm, dear Eleanor ; I am calm. 
Tell me of this; spare no details, that I may judge in what man- 
ner to act.” 

He seated himself by her side, and in a low voice she repeated 
to him the startling tale which she had heard from her father on 
the previous evening. The light of hope faded from his eyes as 
she continued, &nd when he had heard all, he bowed his head 
upon his hands to hide the pallor which had overspread his face. 

“ But,” he exclaimed, with sudden energy, ‘can Sir Gordon— 
will he feel bound to hold that contract sacred, and permit you to 
be sacrificed to this incarnation of wickedness ?” 

“Ah, Edward, if you knew him as I do you would not ask that 
question. He feels for me; the blow falls heavily upon him, but 
he holds his honor dearer than all things else, and he will not 
break his oath. Do not blame him; his sorrow now is greater 
than he can bear.” 

Again Edward Yeardley bowed his head, while a groan of agony 
came from his breast. 

“Then all is truly darkness. There is nothing left to us.” 

An arm waa placed about his neck ; a sweet voice sounded like 
a silver bell in his ear the words : 

“Look up, Edward. There is something left to us ; we are not 
alone.” 

“And that?” he cried, starting up; “ what is it?” 

“Hope and love.” 

Magic words! They came like a precious balm to his bruised 
and wearied heart ; his form dilated with new strength, and he 
reverently pressed his lips upon the brow of the fair being beside 
him. 

“ Eleanor,” he exclaimed, in thrilling tones, “ you are my good 
angel! Hope and love! they do, indeed, remain to us, and most 
surely shall we cherish them.” 

The lovers sat and talked much longer, but their voices were 
low, and hardly rose above the gentle wind which barely stirred 
the leaves. But all lovers’ trysts must have an end, and at last 
they parted, willing to leave the future to hope and love. 

A new leaf had been turned that night in Eleanor Hargreaves’s 
book of life, and many and varied emotions struggled in her 
breast. But prominent above all was the beautiful, undying sen- 
timent of love ; love toward the noble youth whose manly voice 
seemed yet to thrill her heart and float around her ; a love which 


“ This is 


The lovers had hardly disappeared from the piazza when the 
individual last mentioned stepped from the shadow of the over- 
hanging roof where he had been concealed. 

“* Maledictions on them both!” he muttered through his clenched 
teeth. ‘How long, in the fiends’ name, is this to last? By the 
gods, not much longer! Enjoy yourself while you may, Master 
Yeardley, for I fear me your day of triumph is short.” 

With these words, and with a smile of dark meaning, he turned 
away and entered the honse. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AN ADVENTURE OF STARTLING IMPORT. 


Epwarp YreaRrDLeEY rose early on the following morning, and 
descended to the barracks. ‘The previous day had been one of 
such fatigue and excitement that none of the household were yet 
stirring ; in fact, the preparations for the defence were almost en- 
tirely completed, and Sir Gordon had advised his men to strengthen 
their wearied bodies by a long sleep, as they were liable at any 
moment to be called upon. 

The young commandant passed on towards the door, when 
Richard Seabold appeared in the room. <A hearty salutation 
passed between them, when the latter remarked ; 

“T flattered myself, captain, that 1 was the first riser, but I see 
you have got the start of me.” 

“But you must need more rest, Seabo!ld; you worked much 
harder than I, yesterday.” 

“T don’t know about that, sir; and even if I did, my muscles 
are tough, and a little rest brings them up all right again.” 

“ Well, Richard, what do you say to a walk? It is early yet, I 
believe.” 

“ With all my heart, sir. Where will you go?” 

“T have not had time yet to examine the woods hereabouts. I 
would like to spend an hour or two in looking about and seeing 
the shape of the forest and the, different approaches to the house.” 

“Tt is a good idea, sir. Wait a moment and I will go with 
ou.” 

. Seabold stepped into the adjoining room, and soon returned, 
bearing his own rifle and that of Yeardley. The arms of the 
other men consisted mostly of muskets ; these two were the only 
serviceable rifles in the house. That of Seabold was a ponderous 
double-barrelled affair, and it seemed at first glance too massive 
to be handled by a single man; but in the hands of Seabold it 
became a mere plaything. Yeardley’s weapon was of lighter 
calibre, with ornamental mountings, but serviceable and trusty for 
all that. 

The two left the Blockhouse, one of the men having boon 
arvused by Seavold, and requested to barricade the door and keep 
guard until their return, It was the commencement of a most 
beautiful day, the warm, southern springtime being in its full glo- 
ry. Edward Yeardley felt his whole being exhilarated by the 
fresh, bracing atmosphere, and he found no difficulty in keeping 
up with his companion, who measured off the ground with huge 
strides. They skirted the forest for some distance, and then en- 
tered further into its depths. They had walked on in this manner 
for some moments in silence, when Seabold suddenly turned and 
said : 

“ Captain Yeardley, there’s one thing that I’ve had in my mind 
to say to you, almost since the first hour you set your foot in the 
house, but this is the first good chance I’ve found. Shall I speak 
out?” 

“By all means, Richard,” replied Yeardley. 

“Then I'll tell you exactly what I’ve thought. I know you 
wont go for to say that it’s none of my concerns, because it is ; we 
all take a friendly interest in you, and we should all feel bad to 
have anything happen to you.” 

“But what is it, Richard?” asked Yeardley, anxiously. 

«It’s no more nor less than that cursed Lymburne! Hang me, 
if I wouldn’t like the shooting of him, the sneaking reptile! First 
he comes here and sets Sir Gordon and the pretty Lady Eleanor 
half distracted by some evil contrivance, and then his eyes light 
on you, and he looks like a thunder-cloud whenever you're about. 
I tell you, Captain Yeardley, the fellow means mischief ; it can’t 
be denied.” 

“ Perhaps you are right, Seabold,” returned Edward, thought- 
full 

“ sure of it. And then that prying servant of his, John 
Searle ; I have my eye on him, and if I don’t trip him up yet in 
some piece of villany, then my name’s not Richard Seabold! 
The men would strangle him now if I should say the word.” 

“I believe your words are true,” replied Edward, “ but we must 
do nothing rashly. 1 have had sufficient cause to be suspicious of 
Sir Morgan before. Leave him to me, and do you keep close 
watch of Searle, and if you see anything suspicious, report it to 
me.” 

By this time they had made a half-circuit of the Blockhouse, 
and closely examined the western side. Plunging deeper into the 
woods, they now took a course which would bring them to the 
river, opposite to where they stood, or upon the eastern side of the 
house. 

They were moving swiftly, yet stealthily along, when Edward 
felt his companion’s fingers close upon his arm, and his voice 
utter in a whisper the words : 

“Hist! I saw an Indian’s face peering from behind that tree.” 

Edward glanced in the direction indicated by Seabold’s arm, 
and his keen eye quickly detected not only one, but two painted 
faces. 

“Quick! Cover yourself with a tree!” uttered Seabold. 
“ There are more of them.” 


the fear of Sir Morgan Lymburne seemed powerless to obliterate. 


Seabold had already disappeared, in what direction he knew not ; 
but hardly had he sprang behind a large trunk, when a whizzing 
was heard in the air, and with a dull “chug,” an arrow entered 
the tree behind which he stood, while at the same instant the sharp 
report of a rifle was heard. 

Although Edward Yeardley had been but a few months in the 
colony, as we have before intimated, he was almost an adept in 
the mysteries of woodcraft. His spare hours had been spent in 
exploring the forests in the vicinity of Jamestown in company 
with experienced hunters, and he had arrived at an admirable 
degree of proficiency with his rifle. 

As he heard the report, his piece was instantly at his shoulder, 
and his quick eye detected a light puff of smoke some rods dis- 
tant, while a dark face was thrust from behind a tree. It was 
only for a second, but it was enough. Edward Yeardley’s rifle 
poured forth its deadly contents, and the echoes of the report were 
mingled with a howl of agony as one of the savages fell, pierced 
through the brain. Edward had hardly noted the effects of his 
shot when the hoarse bark of Seabold’s rifle was héard at some 
distance to the right, and another yell of rage an@ pain told that 
the hunter’s bullet had found a fatal lodgment. 

The remaining savages, three in number, thinking doubtless 
that the two white men had emptied their rifles, and would now 
fall an easy prey, rushed eagerly forward, swinging their stone 
hatchets and uttering the most frightful and hideous cries. But 
they were soon undeceived. Richard Seabold’s rifle had another 
load, and as its stunning report was again heard, ond of the In- 
dians clapped his hand to his breast and ceased his cries. Edward 
had barely time to see that Richard had thrown down his rifle, 
hunting-knife in hand, to meet the savages, when he became aware 
that one of them was coming towards him with a succession of 
bounds. Bracing his nerves for a struggle, he grasped his knife 
and awaited the onset. 

As he came near, the Indian whirled his tomahawk and sent it 
violently at Edward’s head. The young man stepped quickly to 
one side, and the weapon barely grazed his shoulder. The com: 
batants rushed together, and a fearful struggle ensued. 

But Edward found himself in the grasp of one possessed of aie 
more bodily strength than he had ever known. His adversary 
first seized him by the arms, but he slipped from his grasp and 
inflicted a wound in his sheulder. Maddened by the pain, the 
Indian caught the long hair of Yeardley in his grasp, and throw- 
ing his whole weight upon him, bore him@own upon his knee. 
Edward felt his strength failing fast, but gathering all his ies 
for one blow, he drove the broad blade of his knife up ré into 
the Indian’s naked breast. The blow was well aimed, and the 


Edward rose to his feet just as Richard Scabold Gamo upto" 


him. Spots of blood upon various’parts of his dress attested the 
violence of the fight. 


“Are you hurt, Seabold ?” asked Edward, anxiously. 

“Nothing to speak of; that first bullet ploughed my arma 
little, but this blood is mostly what that red-skin lost who’s lying 
over there with my knife through his neck. But mercy on us, 
captain! who’d have thought of seeing you so cool? I’m called 
rather quick on the trigger, but you stopped that fellow’s breath 
before I had my rifle well up; and here’s another, a great Pow- 
hatan as big as two of you, stiff asa poker! I’m proud of you, 
eaptain. The boys at the Blockhouse will yell high when they 
hear this; and it’s no use, captain, I must yell, too; so here 

© Richard accordingly relieved himself of several whoops, which 
might well have been mistaken for the bellowings of a wild beast. 
When he had grown calmer, Yeardley inquired : 

“ But do you think they are all dead ?” 

“Your two are, for certain, and two of mine; but I think the 
one I shot last may have some life in him. Don’t think it’s owing 
to any good intentions of mine, captain. I said to myself before 
I fired, ‘ You’re a dead red-skin!’ but my rifle swerved an inch or 
two, and I lost my aim. Hadn’t we better examine the bodies ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ This is a full-blooded Powhatan,” said Richard, touching with 
his foot the one whom Edward had stabbed. “I know him by 
his face. And this last one of mine is one of the same breed. 
Here is the one that you killed first, and he—” 

He stopped suddenly as his eyes rested on the mt and then 
said, in a quick, surprised tone : 

“ By all that’s evil, Captain Yeardley, here is a strange affair. 
Look at this man. Do you know him?” 

“Ts it possible that this is Sagawan ?” exclaimed Edward. 

“Yes, Sagawan, the renegade. You’ve seen him often in 
Jamestown. Let us look at the others. I have a suspicion here.” 
Seabold examined the two other bodies, and pronounced them 
both renegades. The two men’s eyes sought each other with 
strange glances. 

“ Two Powhatans and three renegades. What do you make of 
it, sir?” 

“ Treachery !” replied Edward, in a decided tone. 

“By the powers, but you're right there! These renegades 
would never have attacked us without somebody’s setting them 
on. But look there! my last man isn’t quite dead yet.” 
Yeardley looked, and saw that one of the renegades had risen 
to a sitting posture. Blood was fast welling from his breast, and 
his breathing was labored and painful. 

“Tell me,” cried Edward, in his ear, “why did you wish to 
kill us?” 

The dying Indian rolled his fast-glazing eyes, and shdok his 
head. 

“He will die,” said Yeardley, “and with him will perish his 


Edward obeyed the direction, but not one instant too soon. 


secret.” 


Indian rolled upan the groannd. hia heart alinost ia ———— 
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“No!” exclaimed Seabold ; “he revives a little; he is about to 

Edward Yeardiey took a canteen of water from his companion’s 
belt, and held it to the lips of the Indian. The latter drank eager- 
ly, and with a grateful look, said, in a husky tone: 

“The white man is not harmed; the Indian is glad. 
sorry that he tried to kill him.” 

“ Why did you try to slay us?” Yeardley asked. 

“ White man—black heart—give money to red man to spill his 
blood.” 

“ Who was it that did this?” Yeardley and Seabold both asked 
in a breath. 

“Not know, but black heart, red hand. White man, beware ! 
snake is in the grass; step lightly; look around. Keep watch— 
the trail ; more than all the leaves of the forest ; keep close, watch 
close ; snake inside, red man outside. Powhatans come quick ; 
burn, scalp, kill. See! hark—” 

The words were unfinished, for a harsh rattle in his throat cut 
them off, and he fell back upon the ground. The two white men 
gazed into his upturned face, and mused in silence upon what they 
had heard. 

“ By my soul, it is clear enough !” Seabold remarked. 

“Jt is so,” replied Yeardley. ‘There is only one explanation 
to it; Sir Morgan Lymburne hired these men to destroy me, and 
as they could not find me alone, they intended to kil! both of us.” 

“That’s it, without question. And now, Captain Yeardley, 
may I ask what you mean to do in this matter?” 

“T shall act quickly. Keep it from the men for a few hours.” 

“By my soul, if I do not so, ‘twill be a sorry case for Sir 
Morgan. The fellows would tear him limb from limb if they 
should chance to know it. I’ faith, I should ‘like to see it done, 
too 

“ But that will not do, Seabold. We must move cautiously, or 
the villain will take the alarm. I will manage it.” 

The two shouldered their rifles and prepared to retarn speedily 
to the Blockhouse, when their attention was arrested by the sound 
of footsteps. Edward Yeardley drew back the hammer of his 
rifle, but his doubts were dispelled by the appearance of Luke 
Harvey. 

“Ha! What does this mean?” he inquired, in wonderment. 
“ Who are these?” 

“They seem to be dead Injuns,” replied Seabold. 


He is 


“Edward Yeardley! You here?” he exclaimed, as the latter 
advanced to meet him. “But tell first of what has happened 
here.” 


Yeardley complied, giving a clear, brief account of the attack 
and defence. and the confession of the dying renegade. 

“And so’ Lymburne thought to kill you by the hands of the 
savages? But bear up and be wary, Edward ; a few days more, 
and all shall be revealed.” 

“ But will you not return with us to the Blockhouse ?” Yeard- 
ley asked, anxious to converse with the old man. 

“No; it would interfere with my plans. Do not mention that 
you have seen me. The plot is almost to a head; the mystery 
will certainly be revealed ere long. And now, farewell! When 
we meet again, it will be a decisive meeting.” 

With these strange words, Luke Harvey moved off in the direc- 
tion of the river. Yeardley gazed after him with an air of mysti- 
fied wonder, and then rejoining his companion, both returned, 
thoughtfully, to the Blockhouse. The day had opened eventfully, 
and its continuance was to be signalized by stirring and important 
occurrences. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial containing the previous chapters of this 
story, can be had at our office of publication, and at all the Periodical Depots.) 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE FRENCH COURT IN ANCIENT DAYS. 


BY LEMUEL HUNTING. 


Tue close of the ninth century was a period of almost utter 
stagnation in the kingdom of France. Under the rule of Charles 
the Simple, the country had been almost completely sacked by the 
Normans, and invaders and frecbooters ceased to trouble a region 
where everything valuable had already disappeared. “You 
might,” says an old chronicler, “have journeyed leagues without 
hearing so much as the bark of a dog;” so deserted and empty 
were the towns and villages. 

The feeble monarch, living supinely among his ruined posses- 
sions, was at length roused into something like an appearance of 
interest, by the bold entry into Paris, by Rollo, the Norman chief, 
who had made his way hither through havoc and conflagration by 
which he had marked his progress. Hitherto, Normandy had 
possessed no real title or settlement; but the old chief now de- 
manded that Charles should endow him with its possession, and 
confer npon him the rank of a great feudal prince, proposing at 
the same time that he should marry the king’s daughter Gisele. 

Charles had not spirit to spurn these haughty proposals, but 
only stipulated that he should embrace Christianity, and do fealty 
to him as his suzerain, according to the custom of the Franks, in 
return for his estates and dignity. These conditions were accepted, 
and thence sprang into being the often contested Duchy of Nor- 
mandy, of which Rollo was then formally invested. 

While this ceremony was going on, the old warrior was ordered 
by the prelates to stoop and kiss the foot of the king. “ Never, 
by Heaven!” was his angry reply. One of his soldiers was per- 
mitted to serve as his proxy in this interesting ceremonial, but 
instead of stooping, the soldier raised the foot to his mouth so 


rudely that the king was toppled ‘from his throne to the floor, 
which drew peals of laughter from Rollo and his people. As 
soon as the marriage was performed which made him the son-in- 
law to Charles, Rollo was baptized at Rome, by the name of 
Robert. 

The new Duke of Normandy was so firm and just in his ad- 
ministration that no fief in France was 60 efficiently and admirably 
governed. It was said of it that “a child might have traversed 
his domains, with a purse of gold in his hand, without fear of 
molestation ;” and the old chief is said to have hung a pair of 
golden bracelets on a tree, where they remained for two years 
without any one daring to touch them. 

The battle of St. Medard, in 923, brought disgrace and defeat 
to Charles the Simple, and for the next three-fourths of a century 
the throne of France passed from king to noble, and from noble 
to king, until the Carlovingian race ended in the person of Louis 
le Faineaut, or the Slothful. 

In 996, the son of Hugh Capet ascended the throne under the 
name of Robert I. His queen, Bertha, was a princess of the 
house of Burgundy. Gregory V. desired him to put her away, on 
the alleged ground of relation within the prohibited degrees ; and 
when Robert refused, the pope placed his kingdom under an inter- 
dict, and the king was excommunicated. 

The court was deserted by all, excepting two menials, who sup- 
plied the means of life to the king and queen. Lonely and deso- 
late, the royal pair remained in the deserted palace, receiving their 
food by means of a turning box, their servants fearing to touch 
anything which they had used, lest they should draw upon them- 
selves the dreaded wrath of Saint Peter. 

The persecution at length subdued the king. Bertha was 
divorced, and the interdict was removed. A new queen was found 
in Constance, daughter of William, Count of Arles. The domes- 
tic happiness of Robert was embittered by the impetuous passions 
of Constance. She was vain, haughty and imperious, and abused 
the station which the unhappy Bertha would so well have adorned. 


Meantime, the latter, who had been tenderly attached to Robert, 
was lingering out a life worse than widowhood. It became known 
to her, too, as if to increase the sense of injustice which pressed 
upon her so heavily, that the pope was only a tool of the Emperor 
Otho III., who sought to get possession of the duchy of Burgun- 
dy as his own,—a claim which the union of Bertha with the king 
of France would materially injure. She heard of Constance, 
holding high festival where once she herself reigned with sober- 
ness and moderation ; of Robert, alone in his religious devotions, 
while his queen was giving audience to a crowd of revellers, who 
chanted love songs, or danced in the state apartments, as if plea- 
sure was all that was worth livingfor. Constance, indeed, despite 
her intense pigty, at times, had seemed to adopt womething tike 
the motto of Sardanapalus, the Assyrian king, “ Eat, drink and 
love ; the rest is not worth a fillip.” 

Within the sheltering walls of a convent, Bertha passed her sad 
and blameless life. For her, never again bloomed a single hope. 
The roses of youth had been scattered to the winds, and solitary 
and alone she passed to the arms of death. The nuns found her 
lifeless, one morning, in her lonely cell, and at the very hour, per- 
haps, in which she died, Queen Constance was listening to the 
idle romances and exaggerated adulation of the servile courtiers 
whom she was feasting at the palace. 

Among the maidens who attended upon the new queen, was 
Lucie de Clare, a young and beautiful girl, whom Constance 
permitted at court, more for her grace and beauty than for her 
scanty claims to nobility. She became a favorite with both the 
king and queen, until the latter discovered that the young Hugh 
or Hugues de Beauvais admired her protege, and thenceforward 
Lucie was subjected to annoyances and a system of espionage 
which wrought fearfully upon her mind and body. In the queen’s 
apartment, she was kept at the embroidery frame until her fatigue 
often induced faintness ; while the queen looked on with evident 
pleasure and satisfaction. Ill as she was, Lucie de Clare surpassed 
all the ladies at court in beauty. Though now pale as a lily, yet 
she was not dependent on color for her loveliness, but more on the 
statuesque nobility of her face and figure. 

Madly in love with her, De Beauvais had often procured inter- 
views with her at the greatest possible hazard ; for such was his 
knowledge of the violence of the queen, that although he had been 
an especial favorite, he felt that she would not scruple to sacrifice 


himself and Lucie de Clare, if she should discover that they met ] 


without her sanction. 

One night, when all at the palace seemed hushed in the deepest 
slumber, De Beauvais wandered alone in the royal garden, to 
which he had secretly procured a key. One little faint glimmer- 
ing of a lamp, placed in a window, was the signal that Lucie 
would join him there in a certain path which they agreed upon. 
Long he waited, for such was now the utter debility of her frame 
that the descent from her chamber to the garden was painful and 
difficult. A few moments passed in terror and impatience. She 
was so long in coming, that he began to think that her progress 
was intercepted, when a light figure glided rather than walked 
towards him. So pale and shadowy did she look beneath the pale 
starlight, that he was almost afraid to clasp her in his arms, lest 
she should dissolve into unsubstantial air, until, wholly exhausted 
by exertion, she was near falling. 

** Dearest Hugh,” she whispered, when she recovered, “I fear 
the queen’s spy, a woman whom she orders to watch me night and 
day, has discovered and will track me hither. Let me hide some- 
where, where her prying eyes may not see me.” 

“Nay, my own Lucie; fear not. The queen cannot chain our 


love, and I know that King Robert thinks so well of me that I 
have decided to ask thy hand of him before to-morrow noon.” 
“Alas, my Hugh! unless thou canst have the king’s word upon 


it before he confers with the queen, there is not a shadow of hope.” 

“ Cheer up, my pale flower. No queen shall prevent our union. 
Lucie, would it grieve thee to quit the atmosphere of courts, and 
fly with me to some quiet spot—perhaps to some little hut in the 
Alpine solitudes, where we may never hear of grandeur and 
pageantry again, where the little we need will be supplied to our 
simple wants, and where peace, which never comes to us here, 
will brood over our dwelling like a dove ?” 

Lucie’s small hand pressed that of her lover. 

“O that we might be so happy, dearest Hugh! But there is no 
spot so remote that this cruel queen would not find me. I think, 
Hugh, that she is fally bent upon my death. These terrible faint- 
ings which I experience, this dying sensation which I feel night 
and day, sapping the springs of my life, I almost tremble to tell 
you, are, doubtless, the effect of some potion administered in my 
food.’”’ 

Lucie !” 

“I fear so, indeed. This faintness is too frequent to be induced 
by mere fatigue or anxiety, and I truly believe that the medicine 
which the queen’s physician prepares forme, and whigh is always 
brought me by the spy of whem I told you, is changed or adul- 
terated by some one after it leaves his hands.” 

“ Touch it not, my Lucie. Destroy it, or bring it to me, that I 
may one day confront that cruel woman with her wicked attempt.” 

“Thou knowest not the queen, if thou thinkest she will ever 
fail in any project near her heart. Hark! was that a rustling of 
the leaves, or some one in the garden ?” 

And the poor feeble girl clung closer to her lover’s arms, as if, 
in that embrace, she could gladly breathe out her life. 

“It was only the breeze ruffling the leaves, but you are so sadly 
broken that it affects you.” 

Neither of them saw a gliding shadow that turned out of the 
path, at these words ; nor, if they had, could they have averted 
their destiny. It came all too soon. 

Early the next morning, De Beauvais was summoned with the 
rest of the courticrs to attend the king on a hunting party, and 
believing that, in the pauses of the sport, he could better engage 
Robert’s attention, he cheerfully complied. He gave a stolen 
glance, as they rode off, to the pale face at Lucie’s window, but 
did not venture any stronger proof of recognition. She, however 
placed her hand upon her heart, in token that it was still beating 
for him. 

Alone and cheerless, she returned to her couch, after the party 
had gone, perfectly unable to conquer the languor and listlessness 
of her whole frame. She slept a part of the day, and woke with 
a fearful start that shook her nerves to almost infantine weakness. 
She had dreamed of the queen, of Hugh, bleeding to death, and 


_of King Robert weeping over the body of his wounded favorite. 


There was a bustle in the coursyar@; the huiiting party had 
returned. A rude hurdle, covered with a cloth, on which some- 
thing was deposited which Lucie supposed was the deer, was car- 
ried hastily past the palace gates, into a quadrangle, sheltered from 
open sight. Lucie leaned far out of the window, attracted to the 
spot by something of sympathy with the victim. “Just so are 
they hunting me to the death!” she exclaimed, as she saw a man 
approach and uncover the supposed deer. A terrible interest 
chained her at the window, and she held convulsively to its frame- 
work, as she leaned forward to catch a glimpse of the stricken 
animal. 

The sight that met her gaze froze every drop of blood in her 
veins. The uncovering of the hurdle showed her the pale face 
and bleeding figure of Hugh de Beauvais! How or why he was 
thus, she was mercifully spared the knowledge. Her frame, pre- 
viously weakened by the minute but certain doses of poison which 
had been administered to her, sunk at once uhder the terrible 
sight; and when the cruel Constance sent for her, in order to 
enjoy the spectacle of her agonies at the death of her lover, Lucie 
lay beneath the window where she had fallen The attendant 
raised the thin white arm, and it fell heavily from her touch. 
Death had set his seal upon the beauty of that perfect face. She 
had gone to rejoin Hugh in a world where “lords and kings are 
known no more.” 

Ancient chronicles assert that Constance not only planned the 
assassination of De Beauvais on that day, but caused it to be 
executed in presence of the king; and adds, that “the spiritless 
monarch, as was his duty, was speedily reconciled to his imperious 
consort.” After a life of intrigue and tyranny, the same chroni- 
cler quaintly remarks that “she died, to the great relief of her 
family and the whole kingdom.” 


at volition is not suspended during sleep is proved by man 

facts ; and probably the experience of 
bers his dream affords evidence that the will is as busy during 
sleep as when awake. But the fact is strikingly illustrated by ex- 
amples of remarkable exertion of will in the employment of intel- 
lect and genius during sleep. Tartini, a celebrated violin player, 
composed his famous “ Devil’s Sonata,” which he dreamed that 
the devil challenged him to a trial of skill on his own violin. Cabar- 
ris often, during his dreams, saw clearly into the bearing of politi- 
cal events which baffled him when awake. Condorcet frequent! 

left his deep and complicated calculations unfinished when obli 
to retire to rest, and found their results unfolded in his dreams. 
Coleridge’s account of his wild composition, “Kubla Khan,” is 
very curious. He had been reading “ Purchas’s Pilgrimage,” and 
fell asleep the moment he was reading this sentence, “Then the 
Khan Kubla commanded a palace to be built and a stately en 
thereunto.” He continued in profound sleep about eg 
during which he had a vivid confidence that he composed from two 
to three hundred lines ; if, as he says, that can be called composi- 
tion in which all the images rose up before him as things in a 
parallel production of correspondent expression. On awaking, he 
appeared to have a distinct recollection of the whole, and proceeded 
to write down the wonderful lines that are preserved, when he was 
interrupted, and could never afterwards recall the rest.—Dr. Moore. 
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THE MASSACRE AT JEDDAH. 

It seems undoubted that the outrage was the work of a popula- 
tion sunk in ignorance and barbarous self-conceit, cherishing the 
bitterest hatred ot the few Christians with whom they are brought 
in contact, and full of the belief that the English and other Euro- 

nations are in some way the vassals of their own chief, the 
sultan. Strange as it may appear, there exist regions of the globe, 
at no great distance from Europe and from the scenes of late 
events, situated too on the shores of a sea continually traversed 
by British vessels and visited by travellers who may dilate on the 

ness of Western civilization, where so monstrous a perversion 
of history and politics can still prevail. Yet not only do multi- 
tudes on the Arabian coast fancy their own race superior to the 
infidels, but they actually believe that we are so weak, so little 
regarded by the sultan, that the most flagrant ontrages against us 
may be enacted with impanity. 

e do not, indeed, mean to say that these reflections con- 
sciously and logically through the minds of the fanatical, half- 
naked ruffians, who loll about in an Eastern town, always ready 
for mischief; but roughly, and after their manner, they come to 
the conclusion that we may be injured, and that, though the pasha 
allows a few of us to settle in the place for the sake of the mone 
we bring, there is no chance of true believers being meddled wi 
for having slaughtered a few such dogs. It is with this dangerous 
and insolent spirit, whieh may at any time produce new outbreaks, 
that we are chiefly coneerned. The port of Jeddah is frequented 
by pilgrims from all parts of the Mussulman world ; these pilgrims 
are naturally among the most zealous and intolerant of the sons 
of Islam; they bring the news of each Mussulman region and 
the contests with Christians which come with their respective ex- 


periences. The dweller in Delhi or Hyderabad tells of the great 
struggle against the English, and prophesies their approaching 
downfall; the Affghan and Persian relate the events of our wars 
with them after th:ir own manner; the pilgrim from European 
Turkey tells of the insolence of Slavic and Greek rayahs, and 
how the Western nations were forced to support the sultan agairist 
his enemies. Even if, as individuals, they know the truth, yet as 
pious men in a holy place, and, moreover, as travellers with an 
eager audience and none to contradict them, they are tempted to 
color every event so as to excite the pride, the indignation, the 
zeal, or the jealousy of the population ry! come among. What 
wonder, then, if at any time the rage of the Jeddah mob should 


in slake itself in the blood of the Christian community ‘— | 
y Globe. 
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ORNAMENTAL IRON CASTINGS. 

A late number of the London Art Journal has a very interest- 
ing article on iron —_— written by Mr. Robert Hunt, showing 
the importance of that branch of British trade. England, the 
writer says, may, in a peculiarly appropriate manner, designate 
this as her “Iron Age.” In all parts of the country, the earth is 

ierced in search of iron ore; and the blaze of iron furnaces 
illumes the midnight sky, wherever the proximity of coal admits 
of its being smelted. The island is traversed in all directions b 
iron roads; iron buildings receive us at the ends of all the rail- 
ways ; iron enters more or less into the structure of nearly all our 
large edifices. ‘The temple of the Italian Muse has sprung, like 


Aladdin’s palace, into sudden existence by the aid of iron; and the | 


Crystal Palace stands on its hill at Sydenham, a triumph which 
might be dedicated to Vulcan, as the work of the Cyclopes. On 
the river and on the ocean, iron exerts its power; and from the 
canal boat to the Leviathan, boiler plate-iron has taken the place 
of wood. Iron appears to be destined to aid largely in the pro- 
xress of civilization, fur “homogeneous metal ””—a kind of semi- 
siwel—is employed in the construction of the small steamer in 
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which Livingstone is to lay open the treasures of Central Africa 
to the world. Iron, too, has invaded the domains of fashion ; the 
fact that one house in Sheffield had, not long since, orders for 
sixty-five tons of steel for ladies’ petticoats, will prove how suc- 
cessful the invasion has been. 

To achieve these triumphs, the iron-making powers of the coun- 
try have been taxed to the utmost. A table is given by Mr. Hunt, 
by which it appears that in eleven mines, more than three millions 
and a half tons of pig iron—equal in value to upwards of twelve 
millions sterling—are produced each year in Great Britain. This, 
it must be remembered, is the value of this metal, ere yet any cost 
beyond that of smelting is incurred uponit. When it is converted 
into bars and rails only, the value is more than doubled; and 
when we have this important element, by the aid of skilled labor, 
manufactured into all the numerous articles for use and for orna- 
ment to which it is applied, the value is increased more than a 
hundred-fold. England stands as the first of the iron-producing 
countries of the world. Ler stores of the raw material are more 
vast than those of any other country within the same area. 
Hence, consequently, is derived a large source of national wealth 
from the soil where for ages those mineral stores have awaited 
man’s industry. 

Notwithstanding, says Mr. Hunt, the immense quantities of 
iron produced in Great Britain, it has not, as yet, been turned 
against us to much account as an article of ornament. The peo- 
ple are too busy with the more important useful manufactures, to 
give much attention to the details which the production of the 
ornamental demands. Circumstances, however, appear to be 
leading gradually into this manufacture, and there is little doubt 
that, in a few years, England will be a large producer of orna- 
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mental works of great beauty in iron. An accident led to the 
production of the far-famed Berlin iron castings. During the 
wars of the first Napoleon, the Prussian treasury becoming ex- 
hausted, an appeal was made to the people to contribute toward 
the expenses of the country; and the rich and poor contributed 
with true patriotic feeling—not merely money, but gold and silver 
ornaments. ‘To encourage this, it was determined that every one 
who gave up gold ornaments for the national cause, should receive 
an iron one, in the shape of a cross, instead, inscribed with the 
words—“ I gave gold for iron.”” These crosses of iron required 
chains of iron to saspend them. They were made ; and the at- 
tempts of one manufacturer to rival another, led to the production 
of those beautiful chains, bracelets, and other articles of iron, 
which are alike remarkable for the delicacy of their workmanship 
and the elegance of their design. : 

There was a general impression that the iron founders of Berlin 
possessed some secret process by which these tasteful articles were 
made. Their beauty was attributed to the peculiar character of 
the iron ore employed, and the sand used for moulds; but it is 
now known that they used English pig iron, and the whole secret 
of those exquisitely delicate castings depended on the temperature 
of the iron when it was run into the moulds. Mr. Hunt says that 
in several founderies in England where experiments have been 
made, castings in every respect equal to those of Berlin have been 
produced. These experiments will be continued, and there is no 
doubt that works of ornament will be produced of the most valu- 
able and enduring description. The subject to which this article 
refers is one of very wide and general interest; not alone as re- 
gards the improvement of the raw material, but the advantages 
derivable from such improvements by so many important branches 
of British manufactures. In fact, the consequences may be uni- 
versal in their influence on commerce as well as on art. In our 
own country, greater attention is being given to this branch of art, 
and specimens of ornamental iron casting are made here quite 
rivalling those made abroad. 


A STORY OF PROMOTION, 

Among other historical obscurities with which Paris is filled at 
this moment, may be quoted Herr Baron G——, who, enriched 
and ennobled by the king of Prussia, rose from the humblest 
origin to a position of high consideration in the world. While 
the present Prince of Prussia, then an infant of some three years 
of age, was staying at the palace of Babelsburg, by some negli- 
gence of his nurse he was left alone for a few minutes in an apart- 
ment on the third floor. With the instinct of nfischief of children 
of that age, the little prince took advantage of the absence of the 
nurse to accomplish a feat, which consisted in an ble walk 
outside the window, upon the narrow ledge of the coping stone, 
whence he could conveniently climb up the back of the lion ram- 
pant which supports the entablature of the frontispiece of the build- 
ing. A blacksmith’s workman, who had been sent for to execute 
some repairs in the palace, coming up the garden, beheld with 
horror the situation of the child. With true presence of ‘mind, he 
hastened gently to the spot beneath the window, following every 
movement of the urchin with the keenest anxiety, and extending 
his leather — as he gazed upwards to watch the first giddiness 
which should occur to the bolt adventurer. As the child drew 
nearer to the lion, the ledge no longer afforded such firm footing, 
and presently, with a loud ery, he pitched over, from that terrific 
height, right inte—the leathern apron of the blacksmith, which 
sustained the shock without failing, and in another moment the 
little prince was restored safe to his royal parents, who, in token of 
their gratitude, took immediate charge of the fortune of the brave 
young workman, and bestowed upon him a handsome pension 
with the title of baron, to both of which he has done honor during 
a well-spent, useful life.—ZUustrated London News. 


STATE HOUSE, NEWPORT, R. I. 

We publish herewith an excellent view of the State House, 
Newport, R. L., a venerable relic of the past, built very much in 
the same architectural style as the Old Province House in this city. 
Our artist happily conceived the idea of oes it on a public 
holiday, with the square in front filled with citizens, the steps, 
windows and balcony of the State House filled with ladies and 
gentlemen, and a military company in front completing the ani- 
mated picture. It was no idle caprice that first made Newport a 
summer resort, and it is no idle caprice that induces gentlemen of 
New York to build costly residences in and about the town. 
Fashion for once is right. The salubrity of the climate is unchal- 
lenged ; no east winds, or rather east winds tempered to bland- 
ness, an equal temperature, delightful scenery, bathing and fishing 
facilities, make up a sum of unequalled attractions. Then there 
is a quiet, old-time aspect about the city that is exceedingly pleas- 
ing and interesting. Newport at one time bade fair, in the . ow 
of good judges, to be the commercial emporium of the United 
States. But long and long ago that hope was abandoned, and it 
is now to be regarded chiefly as a watering-place. During the 
fashionable season, its population is swelled by a prodigious num- 
ber of strangers. The Ocean House frequently seats a thousand 
persons at dinner. This house was. first built in 1843, but in 
August, 1845, was burnt entirely to the ground, but in the follow- 
ing autumn and winter was rebuilt in a style of great magnificence. 
It occupies an admirable site. There are several other hotels in 
Newport, all well kept, and liberally — There is a large 
number of private residences built 7 gentlemen of taste, solely 
for occupation for a few weeks, and varying in style and cost, 
from the plain cottage with four or five rooms to the palatial man- 
sion-house capable of accommodating a little army of guests and 
servants. The popularity of Newport increases with each year. 
The facilities for reaching it from almost every centre are 
now unrivalled; from this city the Fall River Rai and a boat 
from Providence, and from New York, the Fall River steamers. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
I THINK OF THEE. 


~ 


BY J. BOLINGBROKE REYNOLDS. 


*Tis summer now, and sweetest flowers 
Are blooming round my way, 

And lovely birds of fairest plume 
Are singing all the day ; 

And as the lovely flowers I see, 

My thoughts go out and dwell with thee. 


At twilight hour, when all is still, 
And tiny stars appear. 

Then most I feel my loneliness, 
And miss thy presence dear; 

And as the moon sails up on high, 

I think of thee—I think and sigh. 


And though we may not meet again, 
Yet every year shall see 

A lustre added to the love 
Phat I have given thee, 

It will be pleasure to have known 

Thee, though I called thee not my own. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE PHYSICIAN’S STORY. 
AN INCIDENT OF TEXAN LIFE. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ PEACE: OR, THE STOLEN WILL.” 


“Yes, sir,” said my friend, a young physician of acknow- 
ledged skill and talent, doing a large practice in one of our flour- 
ishing northern cities, “yes, sir, a physician sees many strange 
scenes in the course of his profession, and sometimes has cases of 
an apparently hopeless nature to contend with. Such an one 
recurs to my memory now, which I will relate to you. 

“In the fall of 185—, during an unusually sickly season, I was 
prostrated with a severe attack of lung fever, induced by much 
exposure. The fever proved of alarming violence, and I was 
brought to death’s door. The best medical advice was procured 
—physicians from the metropolis were sent for—my own father, 
grown old in the profession, hung over my bed day and night 
with deepest parental solicitude ; but their combined skill seemed 
set at naught, and I was given over to die. But when the crisis 
came, contrary to all expectation, my life hugg trembling in the 
balance. For many days I hovered on thé border ground of 
hope, and then slowly I began to mend. Yet weeks went by be- 
fore I gained ctrength +0 wath feobly avout my chamber, or gaze 
from the window into the streets my feet had so often trod. 

“The autumn had been unusually wet and cold. Now, No- 
vember’s gray skies gloomed without; the long, dreary northern 
winter was approaching, and every sullen wind, whirling dead 
leaves past my window, and each successive gloomy day, struck 
a chill to my heart. Weak and nerveless, I tottered about my 
room, not daring to venture out; and thus days passed, bringing 
me no returning strength. 

“This state of things could not long continue. The lungs, 
already weakened by disease, could not withstand the chill winds 
and storms of the approaching New England winter. There was 
but one resource, one alternative ; and this was to visit the South, 
and remain there until health and strength returned. I indeed 
felt that warmer airs and milder skies only could restore me. Ac- 
cordingly, I made hasty preparations, and bent my steps south- 
ward. Various were my wanderings, but their terminus was in 
the far southwest, in that misrepresented and much abused State 
which numbers its settlers from almost every northern State and 
European nation, that vast region of swamp, prairie, and moun- 
tain range, rendered famous by exploits of Uncle Sam’s bravest 
sons, and whose clime is a perfect Eden—the flowery land of 
Texas. The transition from a New England November to the 
mild airs of the southland had not been so abrupt as to enervate 
me; on the contrary, every day of my journey brought me re- 
newed vigor, and when I set foot on Texan soil I bore little resem- 
blance to the emaciated invalid who set out in quest of health a 
few weeks previous. 

« Judge O. , one of the most delightful men I ever knew, 
had been my travelling companion, and by his keen wit, varied 
knowledge, and warm, generous nature, had contributed much to 
my enjoyment and to my interest in the history of the various 
localities through which we journeyed. And when I reached his 
home in Texas, and was made to partake of his boundless hospi- 
tality, I felt very grateful for his kindness to ‘the stranger in a 
strange land ;’ and even now, though years have elapsed, my 
heart wanders back to him. Well do I remember all the kind- 
nesses I received at his hands, and his friendly, fatherly counsels. 
Under his roof I met much of the worth, the valor, and refine- 
ment of Texas. Particularly do I recall the memory of one 
Christmas festival, where, in common with other invited guests, 
the night waned in the enjoyment of his generous hospitality. 

“ Among the introductory letters to influential men in Texas 
with which I had been furnished, was one to General Rusk, late 
senator, with whose recent tragic death by suicide the whole coun- 
try is painfully familiar. And here let me pause to pay a tribute 
to the memory of as generous and brave hearted a man, one of 
natare’s own noblemen, as this nation ever numbered among its 
sons. You are doubtless familiar with his history ever since it 
was worth remembering. He went to Texas when young. He 
fought with his countrymen against Mexicans and savages ; was 
at the head of the war department in the republic of Texas when 
you could have bought all the arms and ammunition in that coun- 


try for a mere song, and contended with difficulties of every grade 
and character until he was elected to the senate, where he served 
with much honor. His ambition was gratified, yet there was 
nothing in its gratification that satisfied. Wearied of life—in the 
prime of his manhood and the zenith of his fame—he rushed un- 
bidden into the presence of his God. I wish I could know all the 
circumstances that broke down so lofty a courage and so brave a 
heart. Poor Rusk, what a sad fate forso brave aman! A sin- 
gle explosion of a rifle gun, held in his own hands, filled all 
Texas with mourning and sorrow. 

“ But to my story. The spirit of adventure hurried me on. I 
left my new friends and went to the village of L——. Its locale 
was pleasant and romantic in the extreme—encircled as it was by 
immense forest trees with luxuriant foliage, and fanned by cool- 
ing breezes from the Mexican Gulf. A week’s sojourn in this 
charming place so pleased me that here I determined to rest awhile 
from my wanderings. The great natural beauty of the scenery 
that begirt L——, combined with its balmy climate, possessed a 
twofold charm for me; and there, too, in that quiet village, I 
formed the acquaintance of people of warm and gencrous natures. 
Hence I decided to sojourn among them while at the South. 

“ Returning health also brought back my habits of business, 
and once more I longed for the active duties of my profession. 
In my own New England, enjoying the best advantages, my med- 
ical education was complete ; and now, notwithstanding this little 
village of Eastern Texas counted several physicians among its 
sparse population, I determined to add myself to the list—ob- 
tained a building suitable for an office, removed thither the few 
books that constituted my library, and my instruments, and, as 
the painter’s art was not represented in the village by either ama- 
teur or master, rendering it impossible to procure a painted office 
sign, I was reduced to the ludicrous necessity of chalking out on 
an ancient board my name and profession. 

“ By-and-by practice began to flow in. The region round about 
L—— was sparsely populated, and where hamlets or settlements 
had sprung up, of course such rude and uncultivated characters 
as always predominate in a border country were found. Here 
was the hardy, stalwart, native Texan, the dark, bandit-looking 
Spaniard, or with perhaps a tint of darker, Mexican blood in his 
veins, the phlegmatic German, the tall, raw-boned ‘ Hoosier,’ and 
‘ Wolverine’ emigrant—in short, every shade of complexion and 
variety of character, including a few desperadoes and gamblers ; 
and in such a rough and ready community, where the people 
oftener obeyed the decrees of Judge Lynch than the milder 
legal functionaries, taking the law into their own hands, and set- 
tling grievances and trespasses by revolver, bowie-knife, or a 
‘knock down argument,’ in such a community, aside from the 
prectice that ordinarily came to « physician, the services of a sur- 
geon were often called into requisition. 

“In addition to such as I have described, there were several 
men of letters, among others, a young clergyman of ripe and 
varied scholarship, an accurate and elegant writer, an accom- 
plished and commanding orator. We soon became fast friends, 
and his excellent society did much to relieve my loneliness when 
my thoughts were of home. 

“But I have told you something of the rough character of 
many of my early patients during the first months of my location 
in L——, and already I had won something of a reputation in the 
surgical line, when, one morning in spring, sitting in my office 
and perusing a letter just received from my northern home, I 
heard the violent canter of a horse along the road, and then came 
a startling rap upon my door. Thrusting away the letter, I an- 
swered the summons, and beheld on the threshold a huge, raw- 
boned Texan, standing in huge riding-boots, spattered with mud, 
and holding a heavy riding-whip, whose handle he had applied in 
lieu of knuckles. 

“«* Hello, stranger! You’re Doctor Sayles, I take it, by this ere 
shingle on yer door?’ he said, in a stentorian voice. 

“«That is my name. Can I serve you?’ was my reply. 

“*Wall, I reckon ye can. Ye see, doctor, I’m sent in a tre- 
menjous hurry; want ye to saddle right up and gallop over to 
N——. Ye see there war a stabbin’ case over thar last week— 
mout be ye heered on it, stranger, how Dick Billings ’bout killed 
old Ripley? Court’s settin’ thar, and these ere confounded law- 
yers r’allers gettin’ into some kind o’ muss or other. Wall, the 
doctors have all gin poor Ripley up to die—and thar he lays for 
all the world like a dead man a’ready—but his wife, poor young 
creetur ! she’d heern o’ the young college larnt doctor from north- 
ern parts, and kinder took it into her head that ye could save him. 
So jest to pacify her I come over after ye, though its my ’pinion 
Jack Ripley’s a goner!’ And with this speech the huge Texan 
shook himself like a water-dog, sending a shower of rain drops 
from his burly shoulders. 

“* And when did you say this affray occurred?’ I asked. 

“*More’n a week ago,’ he answered. 

“* And where is the wound ‘’ I again queried. 

“Tn his throat. Some said the jugeler was ee’nabout cut off; 
but I reckon not, or he’d a died afore now by a long spell. But 
its a purty dangerous gash, I can tell ye, doctor,’ he said, em- 
phatically. 

“Of course all the doctors round about were summoned ?’ I 
inquired, putting up my case of instruments. 

“* Lord bless ye, young stranger, yes! There’s seven on ’em 
right in N——, and they war on the spot in a jiffy—seven on ’em, 
all mighty purtentious and important like—though between you 
an’ J, doctor, I wouldn’t have one on’em doctor my Satan out 
there,’—snapping his hard fingers at the great, evil-looking, black 
horse, bony and muscular as his master, he had tethered to a post 
before my door. 

“*You’ve got a power o’ books here, stranger,’ he continued, 
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glancing about my office, ‘and cuttin’ irons, too,’ curiously eye- 
ing the instrument case I was transferring to my pocket. ‘I cal- 
kalate a feller’d like putty well to come and larn medicine some 
day, eh, doctor?’ And he gave me a friendly slap on the shoul- 
der. ‘Got any skiletons strung on wires, and sich like gimcracks, 
for a feller to larn to sargeant on ?” 

“« Plenty—should be happy to receive you as office student,’ I 
responded politely, still wincing under the blow he had given me. 
‘But come; if the wounded man be in the state yon describe, we 
had better hurry down street, where I can get a fast horse, then I 
am at your service.’ And locking my office door, I was followed 
by the admirer of ¢sculapius. 

“In half an hour, mounted on a mettled horse, beside the 
Texan on his powerfal, coal black ‘Satan,’ and stretching away 
in that long, swinging lope, or canter, in which all Spanish horses 
travel, we were scouring the level inland prairie, alternated by 
patches of forest, which intervened for twenty miles between 
L—— and the country town of N—*-, where the wounded man 
lay. On the journey I learned the particulars of the case from 
my companion, who, though illiterate and uncultivated, proved a 
shrewd and good-natured man. 

“Tt seemed that one Billings, a man of powerful make and 
frame, who had located himself in the county to practise the legal 
profession, had conceived a violent dislike, amounting almost to 
hatred, toward another resident of the county, also a lawyer of 
some renown, familiarly known throughout Eastern Texas as 
‘Old Ripley.’ Rivals in their profession and its attendant honors, 
it was not strange that both should look upon each other with 
jealousy and animosity, or that Billings, who was frequently van- 
quished in debate by his more eloquent adversary, should grow to 
almost hate the hindrance to his own further advancement in a 
political career among that community in which he had resolved 
to spend the remaining years of his life. Ripley (a man of 
slighter build than the other, but of more agile strength) had long 
been known and honored by the people, and when he learned that 
they were finding a new object for their affections, the feeling of 
personal jealousy already existing toward his rival grew to deeper 
dislike, thus leading to the tragic affair which had resulted in my 
call. 

“ A little upward of a week previous, the Supreme Court had 
operled its spring session in N——. Billings and Ripley were 
retained on opposite sides in a trivial case, in which, excited by 
debate and inflamed by their own dislikes, they became personal 
and abusive in court. At the hotel they met again for dinner ; 
lowering looks were exchanged at table, and afterwards, stepping 
out on the piazza where a group of lawyers sat smoking, the quar- 
rel was renewed ; when, finally, unable to restrain their passions, 
words came to blows, and they grappled with each other. Rip- 
ley threw his unwieldy opponeht after a severe struggle, and, fall- 
ing heavily, Billings’s shoulder became dislocated. He begged 
for quarter, saying, ‘I can fight no longer!’ But his victor, 
whose passions were no longer under control, continued to beat 
the helpless man. In another instant Billings’s free hand had 
withdrawn a short clasp knife from his pocket, and with a tremen- 
dous effort he plunged it into the throat of his torturer, bending 
over him. The hot red blood gushed forth—Ripley’s hands 
relaxed their hold—he fell. 

“*Ripley is killed!’ exclaimed the horror-stricken group, as 
they lifted him from the piazza, where a darkening pool of his 
life-blood widened. 

“In an instant all was confusion. A party of Billings’s friends 
rescued him from the excited crowd, bore him within a room of 
the hotel, and kept guard at his door while a surgeon was sent for. 
The news of Ripley’s murder, as it was supposed to be, spread 
like wildfire ; and all the medical skill of the vicinity was soon 
on the spot—the seven physicians of whom my companion had 
told me. They came, they looked upon the bleeding, senseless 
man who lay on a bed in the entry of the hotel, but none knew 
what to do, perhaps because of their agitation. Some recom- 
mended one treatment, some another; and after a brief consulta- 
tion, during which poor Ripley’s life-blood still ebbed away, a 
piece of sole leather was barbarously applied to the wound, lint laid 
around its edges, and a handkerchief bound about the whole! 
Yet still the wound bled day by day—sometimes ceasing for sev- 
eral hours, then bursting forth afresh. 

“*Tt is of no use; we can’t save him,’ said the doctors ; and 
80, given over to die, had poor Ripley lain those seven long days. 

“ All this, in his own rude way, I learned from my guide as we 
dashed along ; and, drawing my own inferences from his story of 
the treatment of the wounded man, and recalling every similar 
case of surgery practice I had witnessed in our hospitals or read 
of in the works of the patriarchs of the profession, I had decided 
how to act. 

“Tt was afternoon twilight when, muddy and weary, we rode 
into N——. The afternoon session of the court was over, and 
there was a crowd of lawyers and citizens about the door and 
hotel piazza as we reined up, for it had got abroad that the stran- 
ger doctor had been sent for. Looks of curiosity were bestowed 
upon ‘the northerner,’ and I heard contemptuous expressions as 
I sprang from my horse to the piazza. ‘ Pshaw; a mere boy!’ 
‘A stripling!’ ‘He save Ripley!’ came in tones which they took 
no pains to suppress to a whisper; but taking no heed, I entered 
the hotel. 

“Such a scene as met my gaze! On a low couch, which had 
been brought to the entry, since it was deemed immediate death 
to remove him to a chamber, lay a man with a ghastly face, un- 
shorn beard matted with blood, his clothing and the pillows dyed 
with the same sanguinary stream, and above him hung his lovely 
young wife, with face almost as pale as her wounded husband’s, 
who, for those terrible long days, had there kept her faithful vigil. 
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Near by stood a group of medical men, evidently regarding the 
new comer with curious, and I could not fail to see, jealous, and 
then contemptuous eyes. I went up to the bed and bent over the 
man, who lay with closed eyes, a face like the dead, and scarcely 
perceptible breath. A glance showed me the nature of the case. 
The blood oozed slowly from the wound, drop by drop—a coagu- 
lum had formed—and thus had immediate death been prevented. 
The young wife read my countenance with eager gaze. 

““* Madam, I think an immediate operation will save your hus- 
band’s life. I believe 1 can find the bleeding vessels and secure 
them with ligatures ; otherwise he must soon die,’ I said. 

“*Q, sir, save him, save him, and I will bless you forever!’ 
she exclaimed, excitedly, grasping my arm. 

“Tt will never do,’ upspoke one of the medical attendants. 
‘He will die under the operation. Young man, your skill is of 
no avail here.’ 

“T heeded neither the lowering frown nor the snecr that accom- 
panied these words; but, feeling that it was for her to decide 
whose summons hither I had obeyed, turned again to Mrs. Ripley 
and said briefly yet firmly : 

“*Madam, this decision rests with you. I do not say I can 
save your husband, but I think so. While there is life there is 
hope. Patients have recovered when more severely wounded. 
Here at least there is that chance. As he now lies, he is bleeding 
to death, and can scarce survive another night. I leave it with 
you whether the operation shall be performed.’ 

“ There was a little pause, during which that faithful wife gazed 
alternately from the other physicians’ faces to mine, and then 
upon her husband’s. I think my firmness must have inspired her 
with faith, for at length she said, bravely : 

“*T consent!’ And pressing one kiss on the ghastly forehead 
on the pillows, she went out, quickly. 

“*T shall require some assistance,’ I said to the physicians ; 
but all save two left the house, while one of the remaining two 
advanced to the bedside. 

“Turning to the patient, I removed the dressings from his 
throat and washed away the coagulated blood. The wounded 
artery at once burst forth bleeding ; it was instantly seized by my 
pointed forceps and tied by my assistant. The wound was then 
dressed, the blood washed away, the clothing changed, and the 
patient removed to another bed. Cordials were administered, 
and he spoke : 

“ «My wife!’ 

“She was summoned; and, so great the change, she scarce 
recognized her husband. Speaking brokenly, she exclaimed : 

“«*God bless you—you have saved him !’ then sank fainting on 
the floor. 

“ You may be sure, my dear friend, that there was soThe excive- 
ment among the crowd outside when it was said, ‘Old Ripley 
will yet live!’ My appearance among them was literally a tri- 
umph, an ovation. The lawyers, and many others, came up and 
shoek me warmly by the hand; the people of N—— gathered 
close about me, as though old Esculapius himself had stepped 
among them in bodily guise and wrought a miracle, instead of 
the very common surgical operation I had performed. But the 
gratitude of that young wife was far dearer to me than any plau- 
dit there, as she came again and took my hand, saying, amid her 
tears: ‘‘‘God bless you—you have saved my husband !” 


“Tt rang in my ears as, next day, I rode back to L——; it 
came to me as I sat there in my office or rode through grand old 
forest paths to visit patients around that far-off Texan town; it 
floats to me often now, here in my own New England.” 

“ And your patient recovered ?” I asked. 

“ He is still living, in the enjoyment of vigorous health. Any 
Texan will tell you of ‘Old Ripley,’ one of the most noted law- 
yers and politicians of that State.” 

“ And what became of Billings ?” 

“When told that his opponent would recover, he went almost 
wild with joy. He thanked me personally for the service I had 
rendered, and begged me if I ever needed his good offices to com- 
mand him freely. After this affair, whose finale had almost 
proved a tragic one, he appeared subdued ; his hatred seemed to 
have vanished, and a friendship, I have since been told, sprung 
up between him and Ripley, which, I pray, may never be dis- 
turbed.” 

The physician ceased, cast his eyes dreamily towards the coal 
fire, brushed from his forehead the soft brown hair, then spoke 
long of the warm-hearted, generous Southern people. Said he: 

“]T number among my best friends, to this day, some of those 
large-souled, hospitable Texans, who besought me to remain 
among them and minister to them in their sickness and distress. 
When I left, a large practice was fast pouring in upon me. Iwas 
summoned from a circuit of thirty, fifty, even a hundred miles 
around, and sometimes even further than this. But circumstan- 
ces impelled my return to my New England home ; yet perchance 
some day I may again return to clasp once more all those kind 
and valued friends by the hand, and gaze upon objects and scenes 
I can never forget. But no more of this. 

“ My life is very busy here. The physician’s life is no idle one. 
I have chosen my calling, and, when my own years are numbered, 
shall perhaps ‘die with my harness on,’ among the sick and bro- 
ken-hearted. Yet often, riding by myself along some lonely 
country road, standing by some bedside within the crowded city, 
and often, in the hour of danger, when life and death are contend- 
ing before my very gaze, rise before me two faces—the ghastly 
one of the apparently dying Ripley, and the pale, gratefal coun- 
tenance of his young wife as I saw her when she exclaimed in all 
the depth of woman’s gratitude—‘ God bless you, you have savéal 
my husband!’ Were I to live an hundred years, I could never 
forget her, nor that ‘Incident of my Life in Texas,’ ” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


Tue Duke of Braganza was one day called to the throne of 
Portugal, and the name and title given him of Don Juan IV. 
Before his exaltation he had married Louisa de Guzman, daugh- 
tet of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, a woman of great spirit and 
beauty, which latter quality was transmitted also to her daughter 
Catherine. Catherine did not, however, inherit the spirit of her 
mother. She was weak and irresolute of purpose, but with a face 
that was absolutely charming enough to make one content with 
her want of strength. 

Catherine had been educated in a convent, and the society of 
the nuns and her confessor, and the reading of the breviary and 
the lives of the saints, composed her whole social and intellectual 
life. But the fame of those soft yet sparkling eyes, those delicate 
features, that beautiful olive complexion, through which the bright 
red blood flashed up like the gleam of rubies, and the sweet ex- 
pression that rested over all, spread even to the court of England, 
where Charles II. had been revolving in his mind whom he should 
choose for his queen. 

Somewhat misty in his choice, now listening to the Earl of 
Bristol, who wanted him to marry an Italian, and now to some 
other adviser, who suggested one of the German princesses, he 
only decided when the miniature of Catherine of Braganza was 
placed in his hands. When he had resolved, it was no easy mat- 
ter to turn him from his purpose. It was in vain for Bristol to 
talk now of his making a choice of a princess whom the king of 
Spain would adopt and dower her as a daughter of Spain. Vain- 
ly did another speak to him of the Germans. They were “too 
foggy,” he said; and so the Earl of Sandwich was despatched 
to bring home the daughter of Braganza as the queen of Eng- 
land, and the five hundred th d pounds which the king ex- 
pected as her dowry. 

The queen was brought, but the treasure was not so easily 
forthcoming, and its failure put “ Old Rowley” in a temper that 
was, to speak freely, far from agreeable. The facts were these : 
The dower had been amassed by the bride’s mother, partly by 
selling her own jewels and plate, and partly by borrowing the 
jewels and plate of churches and convents ; but there was occa- 
sion to use it hastily to fit out forces, and the bridal dower was 
taken to forward that purpose. 

The queen of Portugal did the best she could under the cir- 
cumstances, for which she ought to be embalmed in the Chinese 
herb. as one of the long lina of hor enecessars was — She per one 
half the amount in jewels, sugar, cotton, silk, and various other 
commodities, on board, and pledged her royal word to pay the 
other half in one year. 

None of the usual ceremonies were observed, which should 
have awaited the daughter of a king. The Braganza family had 
never been acknowledged as having a right to the throne, and 
only a dispensation from the pope could make the marriage with 
a heretic, as the king was called, admissible. Catherine’s rela- 
tives would not suffer the dispensation to be applied for. They 
preferred to trust to the honor of England’s king. 

So, on the thirteenth of April, 1662, the fleet, with its precious 
cargo, sailed from Lisbon. Catherine suffered much on the voy- 
age, but was obliged, from a point of etiquette, to remain on 
board after her arrival, until she should be met by the king, and 
to be seen by no one save her own women. Sick, dispirited and 
weary, how she must have envied the free footsteps of the English 
sailors’ wives, who were landing at the same moment in which 
the ship which held her arrived. It was a great experience for the 
shy, convent-bred girl. 

The marriage ceremony was performed according to the rites 
of the Romish church, by the Lord de Aubigny, the queen’s 
almoner. Subsequently the royal pair were re-married by Shel- 
don, bishop of London. Catherine pouted during the espousal, 
refused to repeat the ritual, or to look in the bishop’s face. Yet 
she insisted before he left the presence chamber where the cere- 
mony took place, that he should pronounce her the wife of the 
king. Looking back to the monstrous and absurd fashions of 
that period, we may well conceive that it required the most per- 
fect beauty in a woman to wear them without making a fright of 
herself. Catherine bore the ordeal perhaps as well as any of the 
famous court beauties who are immortalized by the pencil of Lely. 

Catherine’s train of attendants consisted of six maids of honor, 
six almoners, a confessor, a Jewish perfumer, and a nondescript 
officer called the queen’s barber. Charles soon despatched them, 
and filled their places with his own creatures. Handing the list 
to the queen for her signature, she started on sceing Lady Castle- 
maine’s name; and, seizing the pen, she hastily drew a mark 
across the hated word. The king persisted, and, in a letter to 
Lord Lyttleton, he declared, as he hoped for peace here or here- 
after, he would carry that project into effect—and he did ! 

The next morning the whole train presented themselves to the 
sight of the queen. Among them came Lady Castlemaine, and 
ere Catherine could catch the name, she had already spoken to 
her in the same sweet and kindly manner which she had used to- 
wards the others. As soon as she was conscious of her presence, 
she sprang from her chair, and turned ghastly white ; then the 
red flush of shame and indignation came welling up to her check, 
the blood gushed from her nose, and she swooned in the arms of 
her attendants. 

The court broke up. Catherine’s grief and indignation at the 
instilt she had received almost broke her heart. She sat all night, 
shedding tears, and declaring that she would go back to Lisbon 
in the smallest vessel rather than stay longer. To add to her sor- 


row, the king neglected her; and the courtiers all thronged 
around Lady Castlemaine, whose star threatened to eclipse that 
of the unhappy queen. Worn out by the strife and insults that 
followed her, she broke down altogether, and patiently submitted 
to the indignities forced upon her. She was baited into receiving 
the bad and wicked woman who was stealing the affections of the 
king from his true and lawful wife. 

“I wonder at your patience in sitting hour after hour to have 
your hair dressed,” said Lady Castlemaine on going into the 
queen’s room one day. She now seldom addressed her majesty in 
the customary style. 

“T have so many things that require my patience,” 
Catherine, “that I hardly give it a thought.” 

The unhappy queen fell sick under all these indignities, and 
then, and only then, was the careless monarch roused to anything 
like interest in her. He hung over her bed, wept, and entreated 
her to live for his sake (the arch hypocrite), and even the sem- 
blance of affection had power to restore her from, the grave to 
which she seemed hastening. Wakeman, her phyéician, declared 
that it did more towards curing her than all his prescriptions. 
After her recovery, she resolved to change her melancholy and 
silent ways, and enter more into the gaietivs and festivities of the 
court ; and like all persons who attempt a frolic when it is foreign 
to their nature, she carried it quite too far. 

A fair at Audley End was the occasion she chose; and the 
queen, the Duchess of Richmond, and the Duchess of Bucking- 
ham went, disguised like country lasses, in red petticoats, with 
Bernard Gascoigne riding on a miserable cart horse beside them. 
When the lasses alighted, the beautiful little feet with embroid- 
ered satin shoes, betrayed them, and every farmer and farther’s 
boy who could find anything to ride upon, pursued them to the 
very gate of the court. 

Then came the charge, monstrous and unaccredited, of an 
attempt by Catherine to poison the king, and that Wakeman was 
bribed with fifteen thousand pounds to perform that service. 
The infamous Titus Oates accused the queen of high treason. 
For once Charles showed manliness and judgment beyond what 
any one might expect of his thoughtless and indifferent want of 
principle. 

“ T will not stand by,” he said, “and see an innocent woman 
abused.” And the charges dropped to the ground unsustained, 
the last effort of weak and unprincipled minds to injure her whose 
affection for a faithless and unworthy husband was only too deep 
and strong. 

In February, 1685, Charles was attacked with apoplexy. Cath- 
erine in vain entreated to see him. He refused, but sent her his 


on, and asked her to forgive him. Watching, waiting, long- 
ing for one more sight of the nusvana woo waa wogiecwe wnt 


outraged her, she kept near the door, regardless of what would be 
said of her; and sometimes she caught a brief glimpse of the 
scene within. She had received his message of pardon, dying 
hypocrite that he was, and as she strove to see his face, she caught 
sight of the person in whose arms he was expiring—the Duchess 
of Portsmouth. 

If Catherine of England ever erred—as who does not ?—if she 
were indeed loaded with crime, there would yet be enough in her 
deep sufferings to disarm censure forever. What true woman, 
what true man, could withhold pity for this crushing and unmer- 
ited sorrow? The king lingered a few days, and died in the 
arms of the ducliess. Catherine mourned his death ; and, doubt- 
less, bitterer than all else was the pang of his refusal to see her, 
With characteristic exaggeration the public journals announced 
that the grief of the queen for her royal consort equalled that of 
the blessed virgin herself. 

The tie between Catherine and England was severed forever. 
No child had come to bless her as a woman, or to make her the 
mother of a long line of kings of England. And, solitary and 
alone, she wended her cheerless way, a queen no longer, to Lis- 
bon, carrying with her a few pictures, her only mementoes of her 
luckless marriage, save the thorns that rankled at herheart. Sad 
and disowned, like the hapless old King Lear, she lived out her 
threescore years, dying in 1705, at the age of sixty-three. 


answered 


The gamester is a privileged person, a creature who merges all 
the petty wearying anxieties of life into one sublime passion. 
Become a gamester, and you are fortified, nay, exempt from the 
assaults of diverse other feelings that distract and worry less hap- 
py men. Gaming is a moral Aaron’s rod, and swallows up ail 
meaner passions.—Jerrold. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, torming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small and sales: 


REENS : or, Tux Scour or rus Susquewanwa. tile of 
ic 4— the Valley Wyoming, during the 


revolu- 
iN. 
vorite volu 8 a 
sopopular. By............. oo SYEVANUS COBB 
RED D: or, Tae Cuurser or raz Evorise A 
land story of the of Cromwell 
SAS GER: THe Backwoonsman. A vivid 
aod charming s unrivalled in and character. 


A story of Boston Bay aud the Mediterranean. nautical romance of 
vivid interest, and great ingenuity of plot... .By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirz on true Wine. A Tale of — Freaks 
and Fanci 2 San <6 Sis some of 
its most romantic incidents. By............ .»- LIEUTENANT T MURRAY. 
Enclose the money and receive elther or all by return of mall. 
(> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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SCENES ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 177. 

“The citizens of the county of Westchester 
erected this tomb in testimony of the high sense 
they entertained for the virtuous and patriotic con- 
duct of their fellow-citizen, as a memorial 
to public gratitude.” 

“ Vincit amor Patria. Nearly half a century 
before this monument was built, the conscript 
fathers of America had, in the senate chamber, 
voted that Isaac Van Wart was a faithful patriot, 
one in whom the love of country was invincible, 
and this tomb bears testimony that the record is 
true.’ 

“ Fidelity. On the 23d of eeeeies, 1780, 
Isaac Van Wart, accompanied by John Paulding 
and David Williams, all farmers of the county of 
Westchester, intercepted Major André on his re- 
turn from the American lines, in the character of 
a spy, and, notwithstanding the large bribes offered 
them for his release, nobly disdained to sacrifice 
their country for gold, secured and carried him to 
the commanding officer of the district, where the 
dangerous and traitorous conspiracy of Arnold 
was brought to light, the insidious designs of the 
enemy baffled, the American army saved, and our 
beloved country free.” 

At noon I sought the ferry-boat which plies to 
Nyack on the opposite shore, but was a few min- 
utes too late. Finding that it did not cross again 
for a couple of hours, in company with two gentle- 
men, who were in like predicament, I chartered a 
sail-boat, and with a brisk breeze crossed the wide 
expanse of Tappan Bay, and landed by the side ot 
the ferry. My object in crossing was to visit Tap- 
pan, six miles below, and I lost no time in procur- 
ing @ conveyance, and was fortunate in meeting 
with a valuable guide in a Mr. West, who, desiring 
to go down as far as Piermont, consented to ac- 
company me to the places I desired to visit. The 
road lay along the banks of the river, and at the 
foot of the hills, which, occasionally approaching 
the water, exhibit deep scars where the hand of in- 
dustry has wrought ‘out large quantities of freestone, of which 
we A are composed. Many of the dwellings along the route are 
built of this material, and some of them bore unmistakeable evi- 
dences of an ante-Revolutionary epoch. At the end of three miles 
we entered the village of Piermont, which has grown up entirely 
in consequence of the operations of the railroad, and is chiefly in- 
habited by its employees. Some few of the houses are neat and 
pretty, but most of them are very commonplace, and many are 
mere shanties, occupied by Irish laborers, with the usual pigsties 
and accompanying filth and stench. Further on, our road lay 
through a gap in the hills, by the side of the railroad, and out into 
a lovely valley, wherein lay, quietly dreaming of its ancient re- 
nown, the village of Tappan. It is but an inconsiderable place, 
and would not merit notice, except for its connection with one of 
the most important events in our early history. * 

After André’s capture at Tarrytown, and Arnold’s flight, the 
fin wee Wee Dotee, ana Un tie UF 
ber, was sent by barge to Stony Point, and thence by land under 
an escort to Tappan, where the army then lay. He was placed in 
a small room in the northwest corner of the old stone house rep- 
resented in one of my sketches. Its appearance has been materi- 
ally changed since, but enough remains to make it an object of 
interest. The room in which André was confined was kept intact 
for nearly fifty years, when the then proprietor altered and en- 
larged the entire rear portion into a Lall-room, boasting, as Lossing 
says, that he “had received a whole dollar for the lock that fast- 
ened up Major Andrew.” The house is in different hands now, 
and the visitor is received with poe | and attention. 

André’s trial took place in the old Dutch church of Tappan, 
which was torn down some twenty-two years since, and a larger 
one of brick erected on its site. Its floor was the ground, and the 
meeps took their seats with them. A gentleman of Sing- 

ing informed me that an ancestor of his had pee into the win- 
dows of the old church during the trial, and remembered well the 
pearance of the board of general officers, as they sat in chairs 
on the ground about acircular table brought from the tavern near. 
The trial was a short one, inasmuch as André, with a candor 
which made friends among his enemies, acknowledged the circum- 
stances by which he had been placed in the unfortunate position, 
in which he then stood. The board, after a long and earnest de- 
liberation, reported that he ought to be considered as a spy, and 
in accordance with the laws and usages of nations, he ought to suf- 


Ny, 


WASHINGTON’S HEAD QUARTERS, TAPPAN, NEW YORK. 


ferdeath. The report was mot Washington, and his exe- 
cution ordered the next day at 5 P.M. It is unnecessary to en- 
large upon the circumstances connected with this intensely inter- 
esting episode in our history. Every school-boy is familiar with 
it, and I pass it by, simply remarking that the seeker after infor- 
mation will nowhere find amore succinct and perfect account of 
all the details of Arnold’s treason, and André’s capture, trial and 
execution, than in Lossing’s “ Field Book of the Revolution,” a 
work which should be in the hands of every American, young and 
old. 

The spot where the sentence of the court was executed is about 
a quarter of a mile from Washington’s head quarters, on the right 
of a line running from the highway from Tappan Village to Old 
Tappan. In 1847, a patriotic merchant of New York caused a 
stone to be inscribed “ André executed, October 2d, 1780,” and 
placed upon the spot. I did not visit it, as I was informed that 
theo hande of former hea a d and carried 
off eo many relics, that scarcely a vestige of it remains. 

While Washington was at Tappan, he had his head quarters at 
a stone house now occupied by the family of Samuel S. Verbryck, 
whose wife is the grand-daughter of John De Windt, who then 
occupied it. It is situated near the road from Sneeden’s Landing, 
within a few rods of its junction with the main street of the vil- 
lage. It is a very antique-looking structure, and, unlike the “’76 
stone house,” remains in nearly the same state of preservation, 
excepting damage by the elements, as it was when Washington 
occupied it. In the front, the date of its erection (1700) is 
wrought in the wall by an arrangement of bricks. The room oc- 
cupied by the chief contains a fine specimen of those old-fashioned 
fire-places, which are so rarely met in the present day, and which 
are so valuable and interesting. 

Having finished my pleasing task at Tappan, I returned to 
Nyack, enjoying a delightful drive aiong the banks of the Hadson 
in the cool of the evening, and crossing 10 Tarrytown, took the 
cars for Sing Sing, whence you shall hear from me ere long. 

I am, my dear sir, very respectfully, your artist, 
Jno. R. Cnapin. 


» 


There are hearts all the better for keeping ; they become mel- 
lower, and more worth a woman’s acceptance than the crude, un- 
ripe things too frequently gathered—as children gather green fruit 


—to the discomfort of those who obtain them.—Jerrold. 


POTATO DISEASE. 

The microscopic examinations which I have 
made with the potato plant, during several sum- 
mers past, have revealed facts of vast importance 
to agriculturists, both in America and Europe. In 
1855, the United States Patent Office published 
various communications, letters, extracts, etc., upon 
the potato disease. The first scientific examina- 
tion in the United States was made in the State of 
New York, in 1844. The publication of this in- 
vestigation induced many persons in this country 
to form opinions that fungi caused the disease. 
The same opinion also prevailed in Europe. At- 
mospheric influence was another theory. Insects 
upon the vines and leaves another. My microsco- 

ic examination and experiments commenced at 

altham, Mass.,in 1851. In June of that year, I 

found the leaves on my potato stalks turnimg yel- 
low—some quite dead, while the tops and leaves, 
and also the leaves and stalks of other hills, con- 
tinued quite thrifty and green. This peculiar cir- 
cumstance, thus early in the season, induced close 
observation and careful examination into the phe- 
nomenon. A query naturally arose—Can fungus 
or atmosphere act thus partially upon.the plant ? 
Is there not some other predisposing cause prevail- 
ing? From this investigation I felt confident that 
insects or worms had attacked these plants at the 
roots. 
Acting from this impression, I examined the 
roots; but with the natural vision no insects were 
found. The microscope, however, revealed myri- 
ads of insects on the seed-tubers, roots and stalks 
under ground. The attack upon the latter at the 
lower joint was visible in spots or marks resembling 
iron rust. Potatoes which I had in jars and flower- 
pots in my shed, covered from any exposure (ex- 
periment tubers), exhibited, under the microscope, 
similar insects ; and the tubers taken from my cel- 
lar at this time, had insects on those which were 
sprouted. Thus, in three separate and entirely dis- 
similar positions, insects, similar in — respect, 
were found, evidently subsisting upon the sap of 
the sprouts and vines. This revealed to me unquestionable evi- 
dence that, during the early growth of the plant, insects” ravages 
produced deterioration by the drawing of the sap from the vital 
part—thus causing the disease. The insects being only micro- 
scopic, rendered it extremely difficult to discover the nidus or 
hibernating spot of the eggs. 

Early in my researches, however, I became satisfied, from the 
position of the young insects, that the eggs would be found near 
or under the eye-brows of the potatoes. This proved to be cor- 
rect. It was not till 1856 that I first found the eggs. They are 
found embedded in the very sprouts, and in the skin near the 
eyes; but only with a powerful microscope and the light of the 
unclouded sun can they be found. During the period from 1851 
to 1856, my experiments in cultivation and otherwise were con- 
tinued. Since the latter date I have watched as before (sealed in 
glass jars and otherwise) the development of the tubers and the 
embryo progress of the eggs to the first animate motion of the 
tiny insects, and their attack upon theteader sprouts. ‘The effects 
also of their ravages, and the progress of the poison infused into 
the vines causing the malady. This insect is the aphis. 

The particulars of my discoveries and my opinions were com- 
municated to the Governor and Council of Massachusetts in Au- 
gust, 1851, answering a resolution of the legislature passed that 
year, soliciting information on this subject; and the fact is a mat- 
ter of record in the State department. For reasons of my own, 
my communication was to remain with the seal unbroken (unless 
at my request) until 1856. 

The facts and authenticated proofs attached thereto, and a mul- 
tiplicity of other similar evidence, have been placed before the 

nited States Patent Office, there to remain. They are deemed 
adequate to settle the question positively, as to the cause of tho 
disease. In say only a word more. Let me briefly add that, 
Wy repeated experiments, I have discovered a pvestiedl remedy for 
the disease. ‘The tests of cultivation are here shown by the evi- 
dence of my neighbors at Waltham, Mass., which proves the effica- 
cy of my reme After a rigid investigation before the United 
States Patent Office, I have secured letters patent from the United 
States government for the right to apply the remedy. I am _pre- 
pared to dispose of rights to use the remedy. Individuals wishing 
to possess the same for States or counties will apply by letter, or 
otherwise, to the undersigned. 


Lyman REED, Baltimore, Md. 


ERIE RAILROAD PIER, PIERMONT AND NYACK, FROM DOBBS’S FERRY. 
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GEN. WASHINGTON. 
. I first saw General 
Washington on the 17th 
of October, 1778, when 
for a short time he had 
his head quarters at a 
house then occupied by 
Colonel Kane (great- 
grandfather of the late 
Dr. Kane), some two 
miles westerly of the 
Quaker meeting-house, 
on Quaker Hill, in the 

resent town of Paw- 
ings, formerly called 
Fredericksburg, Dutch- 
ess county, and on the 
road leading to Pough- 
keepsie. The encamp- 
ment of the largest por- 
tion of the continental 
army then collected in 


one place was on the 
same ridge of land with 
er meeting- 


house, and from two to 
three miles south of it, 
on the road from Cold 
Spring to Carmel, the 
— county seat ot 
tnam county, and 
within the limits of the 
town of Patterson in 
the same county. I 
was at that time in my, 
tenth year, and, like all 
boys belonging to ar- 
dent whig families, at 
that stirring period, was 
intensely interested in 
the great events occur- 
ring around me. M 
father and mother too 
me with them to see the 
camp, about ten miles 
distant from their resi- 
dence. The 17th ot 
October was selected as the time for the visit, because it was 
known that there would be a grand parade and festival on that 
day, it being the first anniversary of the surrender of Burgoyne. 
For the same reason many others availed themselves of the occa- 
sion to visit the — and a large crowd of both sexes was col- 
lected. As everybody was eager to see General Washington, the 


huddled together upon the road leading from the general’s head- | 


quarters to the camp, all on horseback, as everybody then rode 
who rode at all. The cavalcade of officers and their attendants 
who had gone up to head quarters to escort the commander-in- 
chief down to the place of entertainment, soon made their ap- 
—_ _As it was anvils the company of spectators, my 

r inquired of a soldier standing by the road, whether ‘ His 
Excellency” was in thetrain which was just riding by. 
swered, I remember, thus: “ Yes, sir; him on the right hand in 
front, on the blazed-faced horse,”—and a noble horse he was. 
The cavalcade, immediately it had passed the throng of specta- 
tors, wheeled to the left of the road into an open field at the foot 
of a very abrupt but short ascent to the flat upon its top, where 
the tables were set under a long shade of green boughs. As soon 
as the general’s horse came to the foot of the hill, he sprang for- 
ward with the swiftness of a bird, and ascended it rather by leaps 
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than an ordinary gallop, and reached the top before any other one 
of the escort had got half wa > Certainly never before, nor 
during the long years since, did I behold so noble an equestrian 
figure ; for General Washington excelled in horsemanship, as he 
did in everything else which he undertook. When the general 
and his attendants had arrived at their destination, the spectators 
dismounted, and took their stand outside of the assembly of offi- 
cers, who joined in numerous parties in conversation for a long 
while before dinner was served. My eyes were riveted during the 
whole time upon General Washington, whose noble personal ap- 
pearance and majestic bearing so far exceeded any other present 
as to leave no ground for comparison. A lofty stature, two inches 
over six feet, with a form as perfect in its proportions as possible 
to represent both gracefulness and s nearer and 

ed view of him many —_ afterwards, when in the office of pres- 
ident of the United , enables me to say, that my first esti- 
mate of his personal appearance was not a mistaken one, though 
formed in the enthusiasm of boyhood. I gazed at him for at least 
two hours, scarcely having patience to have my attention turned 
to other distinguis officers whom my father pointed out to me 
—such as the Baron Steuben, General x, and the Baron De- 
Kalb. I then believed that I was looking at the noblest and best 
man in the world, and eighty years of reading and reflection 
which ‘have since elapsed have in no wise changed that early im- 
pression. The general was dressed in a blue coat with buff 


He an- | 


| 


| queathed by the general’s wil 
| at the sight of the greatest man of his own or of any age. The 


-and there receive him on board—Greenwich 


HOUSE IN WHICH ANDRE WAS CONFINED, TAPPAN, NEW YORK. 


facings, and large gold epaulets, with buff colored small-clothes 
and vest, and boots reaching quite to the knee. His hair, of which 
he had a great quantity, was craped and turned back from his 
forehead, and dressed in a very large and long braid or twist upon 
his back, the whole profusely powdered, as was then the fashion. 
His sword was what was called a hanger, shaped like a sabre, but 
much shorter and lighter. It was worn attached to a belt around 
the waist, under the coat. The handle was of green ivory, the 
hilt and guard of silver, and was the same that was presented to 
Congress some years ago by the relative to whom it was be- 

- Such were my first impressions 
picture ia_stamped upon my in living Jight, tima 
seems only to increase the freshness of its coloring. 

The last time I saw General Washington was in May, 1790, 
during the second session of the first Congress under the present 
constitution ; it being held in New York, and the last which was 
convened in that —. I was then in my twenty-second year. 
My brother, the late Elijah Boardman, afterwards, and at the time 
of his decease, United States Senator from Connecticut, making 
an excursion to New York, I accompanied him, in order to see 
the city, which I had never visited, and to take a look at Congress, 
which I had a great desire to see in session. We arrived in the 
city on —— evening. We agreed to go to the church the 
next morning where we supposed the president would attend, for 
the purpose of seeing him ; though we had both seen him while 
in command of the army, and my brother, indeed, many years 
older than myself, had served a campaign under his orders. The 
president then resided in the centre house of what was called Mr. 
Combs’s block, on the western side of Broadway, between Trinity 
Church and the Bowling Green. To accomplish our object we 
went first to the front of Trinity Church, intending to wait there 
until the president’s carriage came up, and, if it stopped there, to 
follow him in; but if it went by, to repair to St. Paul’s, knowing 
that he would attend service at one of them. When we reached 
our proposed stand, we found a large number of gentlemen oc- 
cupying the ground, doubtless influenced by the same motives 
with ourselves, and had already formed two lines reaching from 
the church door to the middle of the street, and a few yards 
apart. The president’s coach soon came up, and stopped at 
the mouth of the avenue formed by the spectators. He ~—e 
out of the vehicle, with his hat (such as he used to wear while 
he was in the command of the army) in his hand, and walked 
through the bowing lines of admiring gazers 
with that gravely serene bearing and majesty 
of countenance such as, in my estimation, no 
other face ever wore. He was followed by 
Mrs. Washington, escorted by a gentleman of 
the family, and by the _ secretary and 
lady. His dress upon the occasion was 
cisely like Stuart’s portrait of him (except 
the sword), to wit: black throughout, silk 
stockings, and silver-buckled shoes ; his hair 
dressed in front just as Stuart’s portrait has 
it; on the back it was enclosed in a black bag 
ot silk shift, such as in those days the first 
magistrates of States often wore, if favored 
with a full and flowing head of hair. The 
entire costume was oy graceful and 
becoming. Our seats in the church being re- 
mote from his, we could only see that he was 
very intent upon his prayer book, and pos- 
sessed the air of sincere devotion. It so hap- 
pened that a Captain Clark, a coaster, from 
New Haven, Connecticut, boarded at the 
same house with us in the city, and from him 
the president out to a good fishing ground in 
a distant part of New York harbor, where he 
pro to amuse and recreate himself for a 
day or two, in fishing. He informed me that 
he should take his vessel from the East River 
around to the North River side, to a whart 
directly in the rear of the president’s house, 


Street not a then built upon. Determined 
to avail myself of another opportunity of 
seeing the great object of my youthful admira- 
tion, I went alone to the wharf indicated by 


Captain Clark, and took 
my stand upon it. The 
president, at the ap- 
pointed time, came out 
at his back door, at- 
tended oy some two or 
three of his 
a servant, and step 
on board the vessel, 
where he met with Gen- 
eral Cadwallader, a 
member of Congress 
from Pennsylvania, and 
one or two other gen- 
tlemen who were to 
share in the proposed 
amusement, with whom 
he conversed for a few 
moments, while the 
vessel got under way. 
Captain Clark having 
informed me that he 
should remain but one 
night, and return in the 
n kept watch, 
ont when the 
vessel approaching the 
city, I resorted to my 
former stand upon the 
whart, and again saw 
the president when he 
came up to the wharf, 
left the deck of the ves- 
sel, and returned to his 
house. I heard some 
of his conversation in 
this free and un- 
restrained intercourse 
with his companions, 
but no circumstances 
could detract from his 
wonderful dignity of 
manner and of deport- 
ment. This close and 
minute inspection and 
observation of him only 
added to my previous idea of his character. The tones of his 
voice were deep and clear, and his smile peculiarly winning and 


pleasant. I afterwards asked Captain Clark if the president was 
successful as a fisherman. ‘“ Yes,” he said, “all the fish came to 
his hook.” Upon these occasions, he was in a very different at- 


tire from the one above described. He wore a round hat with a 
very large brim, a light mulberry overcoat, with an undress of a 
corresponding color. His hair was in a very long queue, reach- 
ing to his waistband buttons ; and the ends of the hair below the 
riband showed « sprinkling of gray—a slight one though for a 
man of fifty-eight. I have thus, perhaps with tedious minuteness, 
described of General Washington at the 


last moment I caw i i 


FLOWERS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

The floral beauties of Britain were confined to those wild flow- 
ers which are to-day the light of childhood. The eyes of the 
“ barbarians ” looked upon the modest daisy, which then present- 
ed the same simple form that it does to-day. Primrose, nursed in 
the recesses of gnarled roots of trees, came forth in abundance in 
the spring ; so did the blue-bell and the violet. These familiar 
flowers, with dog-roses, fox-gloves, traveller’s-joy, flowering 
heaths, and water-lilies, were the chief beauties of the bouquet 
of ancient Britain. Fuchsias, balsams, dahlias, auriculas, h 
cincths, pinks, tulips, roses, and a host of other beauties, which 
now adorn our gardens and dwellings, were then quite unknown. 
Even the wallflower and the mignonette were strangers to our 
land ; and the honeysuckle, which is now a very common inhab- 
itant of the hedges, came to Britain a stranger, and stole out of 
the confines of a garden, to share the fortunes of our native 
wild flowers. Nor was the state of the British fiora peculiar 
to the earliest period. It prevailed with only slight additions 
and improvements, down to the sixteenth century —Philp’s 
History of Progress. 


The wings of Time are no other than two large bill-stamps, 
duly drawn and accepted. With these he brings his three, six, 
or nine months into as many weeks. He is continually wasting 
~ sand from his glass, drying the wet ink of promissory notes. 


SLEEPY HOLLOW, NEAR TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH.—* Knowepcr 1s Power.” 


BY GEN. J. ARLINGTON BENNET. 


The element of all existing things 

Partakes the nature of from what it epritigs ; 
An axiom true that man dare i6t deny— 

And if he should, can’t give thé reason Wfiy. 
That man exists all his sensationé tell ; 

That thought exists is evidenced as well ; 

That mind exists is proven by ite power; 

That God exists is seen in every flower! 

The element of God is then in man— 

His body, soul and mind in Goa began; 

And thus partaking of the godifite kind, 

Exerts a portion of the Almighty mind 

In combinations of material things, 

To give the lightning more than seraphs’ wings! 
Subjects the elements to man’s own 1 

And says to potent Steam, ** You must be still; 
Let motion cease till we perform our part : 

We raised your power tnd lay it by our art.” 
Through ocean's depths men talk to men inet, 
Surpassing every feat in ages past! 


The vestibule of man’s immortal mind 
Is now but entered by the haman kind; 
Our motive powers on land and water show 
That man’s a finite god placed here below! 
‘Tis but begun—man through the heavens will steer 
His well-poised boat. as now he does it here; 
And nation linked with nation (yet by steam), 
Will each salute in peace its king or queen, 
Or president, like James Buchanan—then 
Man shall behold the victory of the pen. 
We have a field for exercise just now— 
°Tis large, and good, and fertile all allow; 
But man must soar to realms of higher thought, 
As greater wonders must ere long be wrought 
By human genius where the mind is free, 
In this our glorious land of liberty. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


KITTY TOM’S STORY. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


I was a peculiar cat. I was decidedly an odd cat; I was odd 
looking as well as odd in my appearance. I was eccentric in my 
dress ; I wore constantly a garment of the purest white, with a 
line of black running from my nose to the tip of my tail. Some 
people maliciously called me line-back, but I was too indignant 
and by far tan wisa to allow the tito to becume Nxed to me. I 
always put on the most stolid air of indifference when I was ad- 
dressed by it, neither recognizing by look or motion my odious 
connection with it. My name, the name my young mistress had 
given me, was Tom—Tom Barstow. To be sure she only called 
me Kitty Tom—the Barstow was of my own adding, and all for 
the love I bore my mistress. 

Upon the whole, I do not think there was a finer, nicer, sleeker, 
plumper cat in the whole town than I; a cat who was more respected 
and beloved, or one that had more warm, earnest friends. But I 
was selfish ; I slighted the love and kindness of every one save 
my mistress with whom I lived. Her love was all in all to me; 
I cared for nothing beside in the uncertain line of human affec- 
tions. Her happiness and comfort were my greatest cares. I 
think she realized this; certainly it was not my fault if she did 
not; I tried earnestly enough to make it known to her. 

My mistress was beautiful and an heiress, and more, she was an 
orphan, so that my protection and care did not come amiss ; 
still better, or worse—for I am a bachelor in my thoughts and 
feelings, and so write the better for my mistress and the worse for 
myself—she had lovers ; an army who stood bashfully aloof from 
her, and two who ventured very near. Of the two who monopo- 
lized her time, thoughts and attention, I had formed entirely dif- 
ferent opinions. I was not the only one ; she had ventured to take 
the same liberty. But alas! my mistress favored one and I the 
other. She showed her preference for Mr. Fayles Bruce in pretty, 
sunshiny smiles every time he made his appeacance. J testified 
my dislike in little sharp, angry growls, rounding and humping 
my back nervously, and sometimes by spitting (the greatest insult 
I could offer him), when I heard his step in the hall. 

The other, a ptain, dignified gentleman, with Ways that were 
well worth studying for their depth of meaning, my mistress treated 
in a manner that was at once strange and incomprehensible to me. 
First she was gay, glad and happy in his presence ; then she went 
off into such a state of gloomy abstraction as to quite chill me. 
But I did not change in my treatment towards him; I always 
evinced the same joy at his coming, and treated him with the same 
warmth of manner, though he came three times a day instead of 
three times a week. There was little use in denying it; I hated 
Fayles Brace, and admired Jasper Dutton. The one pinched my 
ears, pulled my hair, and even kicked me, when my mistress was 
not observing him; the other always petted me, talked to me as 
though I possessed common sense, and gave me a comfortable 
seat upon his knee when he came. 

I think the two gentlemen hated each other, though both were 
too emphatically men of the world to own to such a feeling open- 
ly. Yet for some reason they never met at my mistress’s house, 
which was a source of much wonder to me, since they both came 
so often and stayed so long. I now more than half suspect that 
she laid plans to keep them apart, for certainly everything could 
not have run along so smoothly had it not been so. But at last, 
much to my regret and constant sorrow, Mr. Dutton’s visits began 
to grow, not “beautifully,” but alarmingly, “less,” while Mr. 


Bruce came oftener than ever. I tried vainly to learn the cause 
of this sudden change, but my mistress remained provokingly si- 
lent upon the subject, not even mentioning the name of Jasper 
Dutton. In my own mind I accused her of heartlessness, though 
I think if I had heard any one else express such an opinion, I 
should have gone wild with mingled rage and indignation. The 
thought of having Fayles Bruce for a master grew more and more 
torturing to me every day, and I did not fail to express my disap- 
proval of him in a vehement manner at every opportunity; while 
in return he abused and tormented me with a perseverance that 
was truly worthy of a better cause. 

One bright, beautiful morning, when Mr. Dutton had not been 
to my mistress’s house for more than a week, and while she was 
out upon a shopping expedition, some one came to the door and 
left her a note. The servant brought it into the parlor where I 
was sitting upon the sofa, and laid it upon a side-table. I was a 
very inquisitive cat, and so the moment that Hannah was well out 
of the room, I mounted the table and commenced turning the deli- 
cate little missive over with my white paw. My mistress’s name 
was on the back of it, “ Miss Frances Barstow,” written out plain- 
ly and boldly. My heart leaped up with joy as I read it, for I 
knew at once the penmanship was Mr. Dutton’s. What could be 
in the inside of it? I attempted to break the seal, but was pre- 
vented from doing so by hearing Mr. Bruce’s well known ring at 
the door. 

My first thought was to jump from the table and hide under the 
sofa, but I feared if I did so, my mistress would never see Mr. 
Dutton’s note, and so I resolved to bravely keep my post in spite 
of everything, seating myself, meanwhile, squarely upon the en- 
velope. I trembled violently when Mr. Bruce entered the room, 
saying to Hannah that he would wait until Miss Barstow returned 
home. I crouched down more like a thief, than an honorable cat 
as I was, as he crossed the room and seated himself upon the sofa 
opposite me. For several moments he did not observe my pres- 
ence, but when he did, he hallooed at me so loudly that I was 
nearly frightened out of my senses. 

“Hallo, Tom, you have chosen a rare seat, haven’t you, during 
your mistress’s absence? Allow me the pleasure of assisting your 
most gracious lordship in descending to the floor?” 

But I declined his assistance in a most decided manner, rising 
resolutely upon my hind feet as he attempted to clutch his fingers 
about my neck. 

“ Show fight, eh ?” he remarked, maliciously, thrusting his long 
fingers into my side. ‘ Well, fight while you have an opportuni- 
ty, my good Grimalkin, for I do swear to you this moment, when 
your mistress becomes my wife, you shall die, as you deserve ! 
You understand me, eh, you half-human, you?” 

So caying, he gave mea blow upon the head that sent mo recling 
and sprawling upon the floor. My first thought as I looked about 
me, was for the note. It had fallen with me, and lay closely by 
myside. Mr. Bruce noticed it at the same moment that I did, and 
stooped to pick it up. But I could not allow him to take my treas- 
ure so easily, and when he clasped his fingers about it, I gave his 
hand such a scratch with my claws as to make him groan aloud 
with pain. In return for this little hand-clasp of mine, he kicked 
me with all his might across the room, and then turned to the note. 


“Ah!” he exclaimed, as he turned it deliberately over in his 
hand; “Mr. Dutton again! Supposing I dispose of this little 
scrap of paper without the knowledge of my lady Florence? But 
first let me ascertain what is contained in this slick, spooneyish- 
looking package !”’ And with a coolness that sent the blood boil- 
ing through my veins, he tore open the envelope. “I swear, who 
would believe it ?—the little creature has been upbraiding him for 
his neglect! I thought she had more spirit. And he—gracious !— 
like an awkward school-boy who is too bashful to declare himself 
boldly, tells her his love on this paltry piece of paper. Capital ! 
And what is this? He has heard that she was ‘engaged to Mr. 
Bruce,’ ‘thought she was trifling with him,’ ‘despises a woman 
who makes an honest heart her plaything.’ Fol-de-rol! I guess 
I'll place this little confession in my pocket. It is not just the 
thing for my little Flora’s blue eyes; not quite the sentiment at 
present for her wavering little heart ; so I’ll keep it for her.” 

So saying, he placed the letter in his vest pocket, looking cau- 
tiously about him. Luckless me !—he espied my head thrust in- 
quisitively out from under a large velvet ottoman, and my eyes 
fixed eagerly upon his face. 

“ Jehosaphat !—that confounded cat seems to understand me 
like a book. I believe he’s more than half human. How I long 
to beat his well-developed brain out of him! As it is, I shall have 
to content myself with showing him to what a degree of perfection 
the shoemaker has arrived in the manufacture of my boots. Do 
you understand that, sir? Allow me to illustrate my meaning.” 

I leaped half wildly across the room as he came towards me, and 
called as well as I could in my language, for my mistress. It al- 
most seemed that she came at my bidding, for in a moment more 
I heard her light, springing step in the hall. 

“ Ah, amusing yourself with my pussy, Mr. Bruce?” she said, 
pleasantly, as she entered the room. ‘“ You find Tom rare com- 
pany, too, I’ll venture.” 

“ Yes, rare indeed. Do you know that I have been giving him 
credit for an intellect almost human, during your absence ?” 

“I'd not be surprised to learn so,” replied my mistress, rubbing 
my neck with her white, jewelled hand. “Tom is a wise old fel- 
low, and a devoted friend, too, where he is once prepossessed in 
one’s favor. But your hand, Mr. Bruce? he has not been scratch- 
ing you at such a rate as that, I trust?” 

“O, that is a mere trifle, I'll assure you. One can bear al- 
most anything from a pet like this. In a frolic I provoked Tom, 
and as you see, and as I deserved, I am bearing the fruits of my 
folly.” 


My mistress shook her head thoughtfully, and I thought, sensi- 
tively enough, stroked my back less earnestly. But I was too 
angry to be a correct judge of anything that was passing about 
me. One idea engrossed wholly my thoughts, that of my mis- 
tress’s note, which the wicked Mr. Bruce had so cruelly pocketed. 
How could I convey to her an idea of her loss? how make known 
to her the treachery of her base friend? Her conversation with 
him annoyed me so much that I could not form any definite plan 
for the completion of my wishes, and so I slid down from her lap 
and stole from the room. I had but one aim, but one desire, and 
that was to give back to my mistress the letter that had been stolen 
from her. 

All that day I lay curled up on the snowy counterpane of my 
mistress’s soft bed, not even going down to the kitchen for my 
food, as I did usually at the ringing of the bell. Late in the even- 
ing I was aroused by my mistress’s step as she entered her room. 
It startled me at once, it was so slow and laggardly. What could 
it mean? There were traces of tears upon her cheeks, and a look 
of real, earnest sorrow lay about her red mouth. 

“Tom, you are the only true friend that I have in the whole 
world !” she said, taking me up in her arms, and resting her vel- 
vety cheek upon my arched back. “I don’t know what I should 
do if it were not for you !” 

I purred vehemently, to let her know that I understood and 
appreciated her regard for me. 

“Do you love me, Tom, for anything besides the victuals I give 
you?” she asked, taking my head between her hands. 

I nodded assent as well as I could, trying to tell her that I had 
been without my food all day for her sake. 

“They have been abusing me, Tom.” I began to sharpen my 
claws. “Everybody abuses me but you. I am going to tell you 
about it; I know you can understand me better than anything or 
any one else. Well, I love Mr. Dutton; I have loved him fora 
long, a very long time. You never mistrusted it, did you, Tom- 
my?” Ishook my head. ‘ Well, I have been too proud to let 
any one understand my true feelings—even him. You know Mr. 
Bruce, Tom? Well, I hate him as much as I love Mr. Dutton, 
though he is vain enough to think differently, and to expect me to 
marry him. You know that Mr. Dutton has not been here for a 
long time? The reason I cannot learn, unless it is that he thinks 
I am encouraging Bruce. Well, a few days ago I wrote him a 
note, saying all that was becoming for a young woman to say, and 
asking him to call and see me as he had always done. And, 
pussy, he has never answered it, and I am as miserable as I can 
be! I believe I shall marry Mr. Bruce out of pure revenge, 
wouldn’t you ?” 

I shook my head again in answer, but my mistress did not no- 
tice me, and only buried her face in her hands and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. All night she sat By her window, without 
once falling to sleep, or forgetting her sad, gloomy thoughts ; and 
when morning came, she was so white and trembling that I feared 
she would not be able to leave her room. But at an early hour she 
went out to walk in the broad old grounds that surrounded her 
house, and like a faithful friend I followed after her. As she 
walked slowly up and down a favorite mall, Mr. Bruce made his 
appearance, smiling and smirking, as he usually did when he met 
her. For once in my life I was glad to see him, and followed de- 
ceitfully at his heels, purring at the top of my voice the while. 

“Tom is happy to meet me this morning,” he said, stooping to 
caress me. 

I arched my back and rubbed my head against his hand. Thus 
encouraged, he lifted me in his arms, when—O joy, O gladness !— 
lespied once more the note of Mr. Dutton snugly ensconced in his 
vest pocket. Eagerly I watched my opportunity, and while Mr. 
Bruce’s eyes were fixed earnestly upon my mistress’s face, I slip- 
ped my paw into his pocket and clawed the note out, so that it fell 
almost noiselessly upon the ground. He did not notice what I 
had done, but my mistress stood observing me intently, and when 
the note fell, she stooped to pick it up, evidently with the inten- 
tion of returning it to him. As she was about to do 80, she saw 
her own mame upon its back, and with trembling fingers I saw her 
unfold the delicate sheet of paper. 

“Miss Barstow, you forget,” stammered Mr. Bruce, dropping 
me unceremoniously upon the ground, and springing to my mis- 
tress’s side. 

But she waved him proudly away, and continued to peruse the 
missive with a coolness that surprised me. 

“You may go now, sir!” she said, haughtily, as she finished 
reading ft, and standing up before him like a queen, pointing with 
one hand to the sheet. “ You may go, sir—go !” 

And he did go, cursing “ that cat” until he was out of hearing. 
That night Mr. Dutton came to see my mistress, and stayed so 
long that I grew almost angry with him. She didn’t seem a bit 
tired or sleepy, nor anxious in the least ‘to have him leave her; 
but instead, planned with him earnestly about satin robes, parties, 
bride’smaids, and I cannot remember what all. 

My mistress has been Mrs. Dutton for nearly four years, and I 
am sure she is the happiest woman living, while I am the happiest 
and most contented of cats. 


» 


+ 


Solomon has said, “‘ There is nothing new under the sun,” and 
perhaps destruction has caused as much novelty as invention ; for 
that is often a revival which we think a discovery.—Lacon. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
PEARLS, 


BY CAROLINE LEE HENTZ.* 
Mid the brightest treasures of the earth, 
In realms unseen we owned our mystic birth ; 
We dwelt in temples God's own hand had built, 
Whose polished walls no human touch had gilt: 
And vain the proudest architect might ape 
Their folding portals and harmonious shape. 
There, fair in virgin Joveliness, we sought 
No praise but His, who our pure forms had wrought; 
Serene beneath the All-Seeing Eye we slept, 
While o'er our homes the waves of ocean swept. 
But man, whose avarice grasps at all that Heaven 
Of bright and beauteous to the world has given, 
Came, murderer-like, in silence and in stealth, 
And robbed the secret chambers of our wealth ; 
Dragged us unfeeling from our living halls, 
Then to corruption left our conscious walls: 
Thus from our native shrines forever torn, 
We're doomed to wander o’er the earth forlorn. 
All pure and spisitual as holy maids 
Who feed the altars’ fires in yestal shades, ' 
Our plunderers’ train we graced. Alas, for gold— 
For sordid dust, our pallid charms they sold! 
Beauty beheld and claimed us for her prize, 
The soft auxiliaries of her starry eyes: 
And deemed the bloom Heaven painted on her face, 
Less love inspiring than our borrowed grace. 
Favorites of loyalty. ‘twas ours to throw 
A moon-like lustre o'er the queen's fair brow; 
And still her handmaids we adorn her bower, 
Of rank the heralds. and of wealth the dower. 
Yet, though the court's polluted air we breathe, 
Where garlands wither in the hands that wreathe 
Their scentless flowers, to hide the thorns of care, 
The hues of native innocence we wear— 
So fair, so delicate, the lily’s cheek 
Is scarcely shaded with a tint so meek. 
But oft, when sunbeams o'er our bosoms play, 
We're like the rainbow’s softening ray ; 
And like that ray, the eye of man in vain 
The evanescent glory would detain. 
Our love and guardianship no children claim, 
And yet to us is given a*mother’s name; 
No Grecian dame or Roman matron dare 
In purity of fame with us compare: 
Slander itself has never dared to throw 
A blackness that fuame’s unsullied snow. 
Bards, as they swept the lyre, our names have given 
Oft to the fairest workmanship of Heaven ; 
They ’ve sung how Nature, ever lovely, seemed 
More lovely still when we resplendent gleamed 
Upon her breast, as bathed in silver light, 
She lay beneath the canopy of night. 
They have sung, too, how we in sorrow’s gloom, 
When Christian and hope illume, 
A softer charm, a holier grace impart 
Than ever decked the votaries of art. 
But he, who in ecstatic vision saw 
Futurity its awful veil undraw, 
Beheld a new created heaven unfold 
Its portals, opening into streets of gold, 
Has sung in prophetic strains our glories there, 
—— Mid all earth’s fairest gems, still passing fair. 
* Deceased—the poem is now first published. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


SCENES IN CHINA.—NO. 6. 


BY ALUNG. 


CATCHING A CHINESE THIEF. 


PropaBty there is no country on the face of the globe, which 
makes any pretensions to organized society, that has so large a pro- 
portion of thieves,as China. The Chinese thieves are all of them 
expert in their profession, as every one will acknowledge who has 
spent a month in that country ; for even in that short time, one 
seldom fails to be repeatedly victimized by these adroit rascals. 
Some idea may be formed of the adroitness of these robbers, and 
the extent to which they carry their nefarious practices, when I 
state that it is a common occurrence for ships lying in the river, to 
have the copper torn from their bottom and carried off, and their 
cabins entered and stripped of everything moveable, while the cap- 
tain and his officers are asleep within ten feet of the robber. And 
stranger yet, women are the principal aggressors in this system of 
theft. But in these cases,the British watchword at the battle of 
New Orleans—“ beauty and booty ”—is seldom realized; for the 
women engaged in these forays are usually as homely as sin, and 
filthy and squalid beyond conception. 

These river thieves leave the shore at night, in a light boat, and 
dropping down to the devoted vessel, peer through the stern win- 
dows, generally left open for the admission of cool air to the hot 
cabin ; and if all appears quiet, one of these not very conscientious 
ladies, naked as she was born, and covered all over with a coating 
of grease, climbs through the open window into the cabin. Here, 
if undisturbed, she leaves undoubted traces of her industry, and 
then regaining her boat, which her accomplices have kept under 
the ship’s stern, returns with her booty to the shore. Should you 
awaken and spring up to catch her, she will glide through your 
hands like an eel, and the last you will see of her will be her bare 
legs as she goes head foremost through the open window. At the 
same time it is needless for you to indulge in any humane appre- 
hensions that she will be drowned ; for swimming is to her only a 
wholesome and usual exercise, and she will make her way to the 
boat she came in, with the celerity of a duck, while the sanpan will 
be pulled in among those that throng the shore. These boats all 
look so much alike, that it would be impossible to pick out the 
right one, should you think it worth while to go in pursuit. Once 


in a great while, one of these aggressors is caught; but this occars 
so seldom that the punishment inflicted upon the thief does not in 
the least check the rest from continuing the practice. 

On shore, burglary is a common occurrence among the Chinese 
houses. To protect themselves from the burglars, every English 
or American merchant employs a watchman at night, whose busi- 
ness it is to walk around the premises and see that the entrances 
are not broken open ; from time to time striking a hollow bamboo 
with a piece of hard wood, as a signal to the inmates that all is safe. 

In the settlement of which I have before spoken, and where my 
official duties lay, there were two European hotels, one owned by 
a man named Muller, and the other by one Thompson. Both the 
landlords were Scotchmen, and did a thriving business. Mr. 
Thompson had gone to Scotland to visit his friends, some two 
years before the affair took place which I am now about to nar- 
rate, and was soon expected back by the man he had left in charge 
of his establishment, Mr. Robinson. The latter had got the busi- 
ness of the hotel all in readiness for the inspection of his employ- 
er, when he should arrive; the debts which he had permitted a 
few safe persons to incur, had all been collected, his books bal- 
anced, and the profits of the establishment converted into hard 
cash, ready to be handed over to the principal. 

Thompson’s house was called the Commercial Hotel. It was 
built like the old-fashioned Spanish houses in Cuba, with large 
rooms, high ceilings and immense windows, shaded by a splendid 
verandah in front, where, in the cool shelter, the visitors of the 
hotel could enjoy a little comfort during the excessive heat of the 
broiling summer days. On one end of the verandah was the of- 
fice, where the books and money were kept, the latter being de- 
posited in the drawer of a strong wooden desk. It was a rule 
with Thompson to lock the desk and office with his own hands, 
every night before going to bed, and carry the keys to his room. 


Thompson was expected by the next steamer, and the time for 
her arrival was at hand; when, one morning, I was sent for to go 
over to the consulate. I obeyed the summons, wondering as I 
entered the office, what affair I was now to engage in, and get 
half killed in conducting. I found Robinson there, in a state of 
great excitement, entering a complaint to the consul that he had 
been robbed the night before. He stated that he had retired to 
bed after twelve o’clock at night, having first carefully locked the 
desk and office door, and taken the keys with him; and that he 
left all quiet, and heard no disturbance during the night ; that, upon 
coming down in the morning, he found the office door locked as 
he had left it; but upon entering the office, he discovered that the 
desk drawer had been broken open, and $2500 in money, four 
gold watches and chains, two Colt’s revolvers, and several other 
small articles of value, had been stolen. 

He could nat fix his anspicione mpon any person in particular, 
and upon questioning his night watchman, the latter informed him 
that he had not seen any person near the house during the night. 
It was evident that the robbery had been perpetrated by some one 
who knew where the money was kept; for no other place had been 
disturbed except the drawer where it was deposited ; and time and 
opportunity was also required to fit a key, with which to open the 
office door. Under these circumstances, the consul directed me to ar- 
rest all the servants in the hotel, and bring them before him. This 
order was promptly executed. All of them were Chinese, and 
they offered no objection to being carried before the consul. His 
questions were, however, entirely unavailing to draw forth any 
clue to the missing property, and he therefore ordered me to con- 
vey the servants before the Chinese magistrate for examination, in 
the hope that something might be forced out of them by the pecu- 
liar process of the native tribunals. 

Tying together the tails of the servants, to prevent them from 
running away, I started with them for the Chinese court. Arriv- 
ing there in safety, I delivered up my prisoners to the authorities, 
together with a letter from the consul, requesting that they might 
be examined upon the charge of robbing their master’s house. I 
had never been present at a Chinese trial, though I had witnessed 
thousands of executions; and learning that the examination 
would soon commence, I concluded to stop and satisfy my curios- 
ity, by witnessing a course of justice in a Chinese court. I was 
honored with a seat near the mandarin judges where I could ob- 
serve the whole proceedings. 

The court was held in a dark and gloomy-looking room, the 
walls and ceiling of which were painted all over with the most 
hideous looking beasts and reptiles, the chief excellence of these 
art-monsters being their savage and horrible appearance. The 
painting upon the ceiling represented the much worshipped Josh, 
bearing off in his talons to the regions below an unworthy subject 
of the Celestial Empire, who did not, if one might judge by the ex- 
pression ot his face, seem to enjoy the ride very much, or cherish 
any very pleasing anticipations of the entertainment to which he 
was thus summarily conveyed. The prisoners were soon placed be- 
fore the judges and some questions asked and answered. A piece 
of paper containing several Chinese characters was then handed 
to each of them. These papers were burned, one by one, the 
holders repeating a form of words, after a fellow who acted as 
clerk of the court. This chap had such a villanous squint in 
both eyes that I could not tell whether he spoke and looked at me, 
the prisoners, or the retributive Josh upon the ceiling. This 
swearing, for such I learned it was, did not satisfy the judges ; for 
they called up several dirty-looking fellows who sat around the 
walls upon stone benches, and set them at work upon the unfor- 
tunate victims of justice. Some of these placed a wooden bar 
across the court room, in front of the judges, while others tied the 
prisoners’ feet together and their hands behind their backs. The 
operators next passed the long tails of the prisoners between the 
lashings of their feet, and drew each man’s feet and head as near 
together as possible. They now placed the prisoners upon their 


knees, resting their bodies against the wooden bar, and introduced 
an iron bullet under each knee. Upon these bullets the whole 
weight of the body was borne ; and in this position the prisotiets 
were kept, for the purpose of extracting the trath from them. 

This species of Chinese torture was entirely new to me. Its 
effects must have been fearful, for the moment the bullets Were 
placed beneath the men they gave a piercing scream of anguish. 
Three of the younger of the prisoners soon fainted, but the more 
robust stood the torture for about half an hour, when one after 
another dropped senseless. During the latter part of the time 
which they were kneeling upon the balls, a man walked from one 
to the other, striking them in the face with a piece of leather about 
the size of a man’s hand, attached to a wooden handle. When 
they all lay senseless, I departed, carrying a letter to the consul 
saying that all of them were innocent! 1 thought this was a very 
queer way to ascertain the fact whether it was so or not. When 
the poor wretches recovered, they hobbled after me to the consul- 
ate, and were discharged. Robinson took them all back into his 
employment, as Thompson was expected in a few days, and he 
had no good grounds for discharging them. Bat-the author of 
the robbery waw still undiscovered, and all this parade and cruelty 
had amounted to nothing. I kept on the lookott, however, in 
hopes that some clue to the truth might turn up, and not without 
success, as the sequel will show. 

About this time a friend called at my quarters to see me, and 
while we were engaged in pleasant chat, I asked him to join me 
in a glass of gin. He accepted my offer, and I called to my boy 
to place a case-bottle and glasses upon the table. The lad in- 
formed me that the case was empty. Not to disappoint my friend, 
I handed the boy a dollar and sent him to the Commercial Hotel 
to buy a bottle. He soon returned with the liquor, which upon 
tasting, I found much inferior to what I usually bought of Robin- 
son by the dozen. The circumstance caused no remark at the 
time, but when I saw Robinson at the hotel in the evening, I told 
him of his mistake in sending me poorer gin than usual. He 
denied that he had sold any gin to my boy that day. I then told 
him to say nothing of the matter, for my boy had perhaps told me 
a lie, and I should like to find out if it was so. When I went 
home I questioned the lad, and he informed me that he gave the 
dollar to the watchman at the hotel, who brought him the bottle 
of gin. Strangely enough, out of all the servants at the Com- 
mercial, this watchman was the only person of whom I had my 
suspicions at the time as the robber who stole the money. But 
Robinson thought he was beyond any such imputation, he being 
Thompson’s oldest and most trusted servant. The affair of the 
gin recalled my suspicions of this fellow, and I determined to 
keep an eye on him. I saw Robinson at once and told him what 
my boy «aid. Ha recognized the bottle immediately as one of a 
pile of empty ones belonging ,to him. had been filled with 
spirits procured somewhere else. 

To enable me to carry out my determination to watch the man, 
Robinson got him out of the way early the next evening, while I 
hid myself in a place convenient to overlook his movements at 
night. My hiding place was in a dirty rubbish hole, in the lodge 
at the entrance of the hotel grounds, which building the watch- 
man occupied as a shelter on stormy nights while on duty. I 
took my place about seven o’clock in the evening, and commenced 
my watch upon the watchman, he little suspecting that any one 
was overlooking him. About two o’clock in the morning, while 
he was sitting in the lodge, a slight noise attracted both his atten- 
tion and mine. He appeared to listen sharp, and so did I; and 
we quickly heard three distinct taps on the wicket. He went out, 
and soon returned with the watchman of the next house. They 
sat down on the lodge and had a long conversation upon some 
interesting subject, in which the subject of money was involved, 
as I inferred from their making sundry calculations in the usual 
Chinese way, with ten small coins on the tobee. Their conversa- 
tion, whatever it was, took place in whispers, but just as they 
parted, I managed to overhear the words, “to-morrow night.” 
Morning came, and the watchman went home to sleep, while I 
crept from my hiding-place and went about my usual business. 


The next evening I resumed my concealment in the old hole, 
which smelt so of opium that it almost made me sick. About 
the same hour as on the previous night the watchman admitted 
his friend. But, instead of sitting down in the lodge, they shut 
the door after them, and I could hear them walking in the court- 
yard. In a short time they returned to the lodge, and as fortune 
would have it, seated themselves in the only place,where I could 
have a full view of them from my hiding-spot. For this inadver- 
tent favor, I thanked them in my heart. And now, what are 
those things which they examine so carefully? Nothing very 
particular, only Robinson’s four gold watches! In a moment I 
sprung upon the pair, and I really believe frightened them clear 
out of their senses. They fell upon their knees, crying out in 
their broken English : 

“No squeeze me, sir, and I shall pay you all the piece of dol- 
lar, all the piece watch, and all the piece everything. One twice 
eye man give me, sir!” 

I asked them where the money was. Begging me not to 
“squeeze” them, as they say for punish, they led me to where 
the treasure was concealed, and there I found every dollar of the 
money, and all the other missing articles. I soon aroused Robin- 
son and told him of my success, and before I went to bed I had 
the two rascals safe, under strong olts and bars. Robinson was 
overjoyed at the recovery of the property, and at the renewed 
prospect of rendering # satisfactory account of his stewardship. 
The next day the two watchmen were handed over to the very 
tender mercies of the Chinese magistrates, and one week after two 
freshly severed heads, mounted upon the tops of long bamboo 
poles, kept watch upon the city walls. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


GRAVES OF THE RANDOLPH FAMILY, 

It has long been known that several eminent persons had been 
buried for more than a cen beneath the floor of the chapel of 
William and Mary College ; but so long a time had elapsed since 
there had been an inspection of the premises, that all was doubt 
and uncertainty on the subject. Some weeks ago, however, the 
old floor, which had become rotten, was removed, and a new one 
some feet higher than the old has taken its place. An opportuni- 
a thus presented of inspecting the entire area of the chapel. 

who have visited the venerable chapel will remember that two 
doors open into it from the college building. That on the right 
enables the visitor to pass into the body of the chapel, while the 
left door is at present only used for admission to the stage on 
which the board of visitors and the faculty are seated on public 
occasions, and from which the students address the assembly. As 

enter the right hand door, almost immediately beneath your 
, is the vault of Sir John sane It is five feet broad in- 
side, just large enough to hold two coffins ; it is eight feet long, and 
the height from the bottom to the crown of arch four and a 
half feet. The bottom of the vault is only three feet below the 
surface of the don the outside of the building. This, in 
common with other vaults, is of common bricks and mortar, 
put together roughly, as it could be seen only when the floor was 
taken up. This vault was first opened ; for, from the great length 
of time which ‘had elapsed since the vaults were seen—if, indeed, 
they had ever been seen by any living persen—nobody could 
identify them. From its position in respect to the elegant mural 
tablet just above it in the chapel, it was evident that it contained 


injured except at one point where there was a hole made probably 
by gases generated by the Sovemaeens body. The elegance of 
the coffin and the completeness of the fixtures, proclaimed it at 
once the coffin of John Randolph, the attorney general, who with- 
drew with Lord Dunmore from the colony, and died the year af- 
ter the peace in London, even if the tin plate upon it had not con- 
tained these words: “John Randolph, Attorney General of Vir- 
ginia, died Jan. 31, 1784, aged 56 years.” There were several 
smaller plates used perhaps for ornament. On one of them were 
the words, “ Gloria Deum,” 

Immediately on entering the left hand door described above, 
there appeared another vault in a line with the one just mentioned, 
and about the same size. On opening it, two bodies were discov- 
ered. The first, on the north side of the vault, was contained in 
a leaden coffin which enclosed a wooden one not much decayed. 
The leaden coffin was not as neatly finished as the one which held 
the remains of John Randolph, the surface of the lead being with- 
out polish, and the edges of the lid tacked instead of being sol- 
dered together. This defect in the closing of the coffin may have 
contributed to its good preservation, as it allowed the to 

, which, in case of John Randolph, found a vent in the side. 
On the breast of the coffin was a plate, silver gilt on the upper 
surface, the lower surface filled in with lead, leaving the simple 
but eloquent inscription, “Peyton Randolph, “ae It was rightly 
judged that the name would s for itself. He had been attor- 
ney general of the colony until in 1766, on the death of Speaker 
Robinson, when he was called to the chair of the House of Bur- 
gesses. That office he filled with universal acceptance until July, 


WOOD ASHES AS MANURE. 

Wood ashes is an excellent manure, as good as could be desired 
in particular cases. We have seen barren sand that would not 
grow a clover plant, made to produce fair crops of grass, roots 
and grain, by the use of ashes. This was done by first applying 
a heavy dressing of ashes, when clover was sown, light a 
and rolled. The effect was a slender growth of clover, and this 
formed the foundation of further improvements, until the once 
barren soil was rendered fertile, giving good crops, and with a 
judicious rotation and the liber 1l use of ashes or plaster and clover, 
its fertility has been maintained for many . From what we 
have witnessed and experienced, we believe ashes to be particular - 
ly valuable for light land, and they have a good mechanical effect 
on heavy clays, making them more friable. In England they are 
used for peas, vetches and other leguminous plants. We have 
used ashes for potatoes with very satisfactory and profitable re- 
sults. As a top dressing for old meadows they are excellent, es- 
pecially when used with about an equal quantity of well rotten 
stable manure, and well worked into the sod with a brush or light 
harrow. Their effect, however, depends more upon the condition 
and need of the soil than upon the crop to be grown. Ashes, it 
must be remembered, furnish inorganic elements needed by crops, 
and can never take the place of stable and other manures that 
furnish the organic food of plants. The clover plant is invaluable 
for this purpose, as most farmers on light soils will readily admit. 
The burning of coal has superseded to 80 great an extent the use 
of wood, as to make it an object to economize in the saving of 
wood ashes for manuring purposes.—Scientific American. 
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the remains of Sir John Randolph. Nothing could be seen but 
the base of the skull and a heap of dust. Of the coffin there were 
three iron handles left, and were probably the means by which “ six 
honest frecholders ” of Bruton parish bore his corpse to the grave. 
By the way, as these handles had not suffered very materially 
from rust, it may be that the remaining handles had been removed 
at some previous time—probably when the remains of Lady Ran- 
dolph were laid by the side of those of her husband. Close to Sir 
pieces of the plank, especially of the lid, around the edge of w ic 
were strips a cloth, with double rows of brass tacks. The body 
was not as entirely decomposed as that of Sir John. Many of the 
bones are entire, This second body was apparently shorter than 
the first. 
But the reader may inguire, who was Sir John Randolph? 
And it is proper that we say a word or two in answering the 
uestion. ioe the sixth son of William Randolph, of Turkey 
land, and of Isham, his wife. William was the first of 
the Randolphs. He landed in the colony, probably, between 1665 
and 1675, soon acquired w in immense tracts of land and ne- 
and redemptioners, and rose to the dignity of a seat in the 
Romo of and on the bench of the general court. 
vault of Sir John, and immediately under the 
latform or stage extending between the right hand and left hand 
Sin. was another vault of the same dimensions, in which there 
was a leaden coffin of large size, ae fashioned. It con- 
tained a wooden coffin apparently in le preservation. The 
top of the leaden coffin was flat, the sides convex ; and it was un- 


Adjoining 
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1775, when he withdrew from the chair, at the earnest solicitation 
of the House, that he might recruit himself for the approaching 
session of Congress. In the same vault was another body, the 
skeleton of which is of large size. It is doubtless the body of Mrs. 
Peyton Randolph, which we might expect to find in the tomb she 
had constructed for her husband. There is, however, no mark 
upon the fragments which would enable us to affirm the fact. 

hat the body is not Lord Bottecourt’s is plain from the circum- 
stance that the vault was not constructed until seven or eight years 
after his decease. 

The occasion of opening these vaults of the Randolphs was one 
of deep interest. There were visible at a single glance, and for 
the first time, the remains of two distinguished men who were born 
in the colony, who were brothers, who had been students of Wil- 
liam and y, treading with the elastic step of youth the floor 
beneath which their remains have so long rested; who had been 
members of the House of Burgesses ; were leading member of the 
bar, and had filled the office of attorney general with their father, 
whose remains resting by their side were also visible, had filled 
before them ; who had been sent on important missions to Eng- 
land by the general assembly ; and who, but for a great and over- 
shadowing political event equally unexpected, and, at the begin- 
ning of the contest, equally undesired by both, would have had 
equal claims to the gratitude of their country. We will state for 
the sake of accuracy, that Sir John Randolph died in Williams- 
burg, March 6, 1736-7, at the age of 44; Peyton Randolph died in 
Philadelphia, October 21, 1775, at the age of 52; and John Ran- 
dolph died in London, January 31, 1784, at the age of 56. 


OPENING OF THE HAUENSTEIN TUNNEL, ON THE SWISS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


HAUENSTEIN TUNNEL, SWISS CENTRAL RAILWAY. 

The free Switzers seem to be as energetic as the free Yankees ; 
undaunted by obstacles, and determined to succeed. In construct- 
ing their central railway, the nature of the country required nu- 
merous viaducts and tunnels. Our engraving shows the rejoicing 
among the countrymen of Tell at the first sight of the iron horse 
emerging like some mighty enchanter from the cloven gateway of 
the Hauenstein Tunnel. This triumph of engineering skill was 
opened a few wecks since with great ceremony. ‘The members of 
the town councils of Berne, Basel, Aargau, Lucerne and Soleure 
assembled together for the purpose. The train left the tempo 
station at nine o’clock, and proceeded on its way, passing throug 
the territory of Basel till it reached Sissach, when another engine 
was attached, and by ten reached Laufelfinger, the station at the 
tunnel. Here the party was met by the clergyman of the place, 
who, after an oration, offered up prayers for the success of the un- 
dertaking. After this, the train proceeded on its course through 
the tunnel, which was lit up by innumerable tapers; at many 
parts transparencies were displayed, and in the niches, which oc- 
cur at every thousand feet, colored fires were lit up. The length 
of the tunnel, which is twenty-eight thousand feet, was traversed 
in six minutes. Arrived at the other end, the party returned to 
Basel, where a sumptuous feast awaited the guests. Numerous 
loyal toasts were drunk, and a very pleasant day was spent, till 
the shrill whistle of the trains which were to convey the guests to 
their different destinations, gave the signal for separation. The 


net-work of railroads is thus fast girdling the globe, and bringi 
all the nations into brotherhood, / ing 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, EpitTor anp PROPRIETOR. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, two YOATB. 400 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up of the club), socee sees 2000 

*,* One copy of PicroriaL, and one copy of Fia@ oF oun 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Artist, Bangor. Me.—The process of making a bank-note is briefly as follows : 
each vignette is engraved on a small piece of steel, called a 
flat piece. It is then hardened by exposure to heat, and then taken up on 
a roll of soft steel by means of heavy pressure in a machine adapted to the 
—— The roll is then hardened, and the ony is transferred from it, 

y pressure, on the plate on which the bank-note is to be made. Heads 
lathe-work dies are cut or engraved also on flat pieces, hardened and 
transferred in the same way. _ is then ready for the title and 
writing, which are cut upon it. It then goes to be printed. The printing 
is done in the usual style of steel or copper plate printing, but with more 


care. 

* Liprarian,”’ Baltimore.—A print from a wood cut of St. Christopher, bear- 
ing date 1423, has long been in the m of Earl 
dated five years earlier, we believe. has recently been discovered. 

F. M.—The production of raw cotton was a matter of little importance here 
until the invention of the cotton-gin, in 1798, by Eli Whitney, a native of 
Massachusetts, who had taken up his residence at the South. This ma- 
chine, by means of its metallic ints like saw teeth, separates the fibre of 
the cotton from the seed, to which it adheres with great tenacity. After 
this invention the cultivation of the plant rapidly extended, so that the ex- 
ports, which were only valued at $160,000 in 1798, in 1851 had reached the 
enormous amount of $112,315.317. 

G ps L., New Orleans.—The person you inquire after has not resided in this 
city since 1853. 

R. F., Mobile.—Ex-President Pierce is not expected home until next summer. 
It is understood that he pill reside in New Hampshire. 

A. G., Salem, Mass.—You will find a complete file of the Moniteur in the Bos- 
ton Atheneum. 

“ Sourn Srreet.’’—There are none to be had in this market. 

F. C.—Return all his letters immediately. 

R. V., New York —The comic sketches published under the nom de e of 
= “Young Un,” were written by George P. Burnham, Eeq., of Melrose, 


jase. 

“*Minos.”—1. Bells were first used in churches about A. D., 605.—2. The 
English Court of Cha was esta ed A. D. 606.—3. Sibert, king of 
the East Saxons, founded Church and Abbey of Westminster. 

8. C.— Tabula rasa—a shaved or smooth tablet—a mere blank. The idea is 
taken from the waxed tablets of the ancients, on which they made their 
memoranda with a sharp instrument called a stylus, with the flattened end 
of which they afterwards erased what they had written. 

L. M., Rockport, Mase.—The term of ‘‘ Punic faith” ( Punica fides) was used 
ironically by the Romans, to denote the treachery of the aginians, a 
charge of which they themselves were by no means innocent. It is now 
used generally to mark the absence of good faith, or the breach of a politi- 
cal engagements. 

Amos, Lynn.—The wheels at the two extremities move at exactly the same 
rate of speed. The operation of the machine is based on this. 


A Swimmine Feat.—A great swimming match came off at 
Madison, Wisconsin, lately, between seven men. Three of them 
swam for five hours and thirty-seven minutes each, and were con- 
stantly on the move, as no one was allowed to swim on his back, 
or float in any way, showing a power of endurance and muscular 
strength seldom equalled. These thrée men are bound to 
through life swimmingly, and to keep their heads above water. 

A new Ptay.—Miss Davenport is about to produce a new 
play, written for her by O. S. Leland, and called the “ Czarina.” 


SPLINTERS. 


+++» It is said now, that the king of Holland has no thoughts 
of abdicating his throne in favor of the Prince of Orange. 

.... The Spaniards have been adding to the fortifications of 
Saragossa, declared a fortified place of the first class. 

«+». The Emperor Napoleon is going to visit Queen Victoria 
in a private way—just to take tea and chat with her. 

-++. A specimen of the gigantic herring (clupea gigantea), 
weighing fifty pounds, was lately caught in Connecticut. 

.... A grandson of Benedict Arnold, the traitor, is settled as 
an Episcopal clergyman in Barnet, England. 

.... Dr. Johnson describes laughter as “a convulsive merri- 
ment ;” so that a hearty peal must be a “ convulsion fit.” 

.... A granite pyramid is to be erected at Cherbourg, to com- 
memorate the queen’s visit in August last. 

.... Levéel, the sculptor of the last equestrian statue of Louis 
Napoleon, only six years ago was a grocer’s boy. 

.++. The tax on armorial bearings in England yields a quarter 
of a million dollars a year. Vanity of vanities ! 

+++. Why is a true philanthropist like a good old horse? Be- 
cause he invariably stops at the sound of woe. 

.... A financier lately described a poet as one who soared or 
dived after the infinite, but didn’t pay his bills. 

.+.. Mr. Prior, so favorably known as the author of a “ Life 
of Oliver Goldsmith,” has been knighted by the queen. 

.... The Marché des Innocens, Paris, is to be transformed into 
a square, the famous fountain remaining in the centre. 

«++. The Duke of Orleans said of two very poor persons who 
had married, that “‘ Hunger had wedded Thirst.” 

.++. What is the very essential difference between a ship and 
ahen? The hen lays one egg—the ship lays to. 

.... Richard H. Stoddard, the poet, lately received the degree 
of Master of Arts from Middlebury College, Vt. 

.+.. The immigration from Ireland is sensibly decreasing. 
Work appears to be plenty at home. 

..+. In England it is the fashion now to use visiting-cards 
with photographic likenesses of the visitors thereon. 

.... Egotism has been rather happily defined to be “ putting 
the private I too much before the public eye.” 

.... Some men are like tea—they must get into hot water be- 
fore their strength is thoroughly developed. 

.... Miss Mulock sensibly remarks of marriage—“ 
ought always to be a question, not of necessity, but choice.” 

..+. Miss Margaretta Fox, lately admitted into the Catholic 
church, denies that she has relinquished her belief in spiritualism. 


COINCIDENCES. 

Crimes and casualties ran in series, in human affairs, just the 
same as fashions or disorders rage. If a man commits suicide 
by hanging, other cases of the same kind are sure to follow be- 
fore long, in the same community. So if a railroad train breaks 
through a bridge, destroying life and property, other trains 
will soon break through other bridges, with like results. Three 
children at a birth make their appearance in some part of the 
country, and straightway other triplets are issued by enterprising 
mothers in various localities. A steamboat runs its nose into the 
side of another, smashing in the planks and timbers; and before 
the sheets are dry upon which the account of the accident is print- 
ed, other collisions take place in other parts of the country. Some- 
times a woman poisons her husband, and then husband-poisoning 
becomes the prevailing form of homicide for awhile, to be super- 
seded in its turn by some other class of murder, which will have 
a similar ran. Once upon a time a man ascended to the top of a 
high monument in one of the public squares of Paris, and threw 
himself headlong to the ground, thus finishing his mortal career. 
Upon that, every Parisian who was weary of life, adopted the monu- 
ment as the road to eternity, until, at length, suicides by leaping from 
the monument top became so common, that the city authorities 
were obliged to shut up the access to the stairway, in order to 
prevent the alarming spread of the mania. And finally, some- 
body’s good-natured friends get together and march in procession 
to his house, laden with all sorts of valuable gifts, and surprise 
him with a bountiful present. After this, for a month to come, 
nothing is heard of but surprise parties, surprising all kinds of peo- 
ple with all kinds of presents, of which the surprised recipients are 
usually the planners and payers for the costly articles which are 
bestowed. Verily, like the Pharigees of old, “they have their re- 
ward.” For, is it not noticed in the papers? The moral of all 
this may be found in the story of the tailor who laid down under 
the trees to sleep, while carrying a bundle of caps, to market, 
having first put one on his head, in lieu of a night-cap. A gang 
of monkeys stole his caps while he slept, and fled to the tree-tops, 
each one imitating the owner, by putting one on his head. Upon 
awakening, the man saw that all his caps were lost to him, and in 
despair of recovering them from the high trees, he tore his own 
cap from his head, and dashed it to the earth. Forthwith all the 
imitative animals followed suit, by throwing their caps to the 
ground, and the tailor thus recovered his property. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR! 


We have already commenced to perfect our arrangements for 
the coming new year, at which time we shall vastly improve and 
beautify all of our publications, new type, new style, new heading, 
‘tal department, am?-especially in the contents 6f our journals. 
We are closing engagements with several new and talented con- 
tributors, and shall be able to say, in a few weeks, that no paper 
in this country can show so large and select a corps of talented 
assistants engaged upon its columns as our own. New papers are 
springing up every day, all over the country, but the public do 
not easily forget old favorites, or lose confidence in thoroughly 
established and completely successful publications. Be not de- 
ceived by flashy advertisements, or loud promises ; judge calmly 
for yourself, and remember that those who have been tried and 
approved are the safest and best! 

Enterprises which require extraordinary puffing, and immense 
expenditures in advertising, to sustain them, have little of intrin- 
sic value in themselves. The public do not require to be told on 
every page of the daily press which miscellaneous journal or 
magazine they should purchase ; they know their own tastes best, 
and will select and adhere to those which in themselves present 
most that is really valuable and interesting. Our own journals 
were never more popular or prosperous than at the present mo- 
ment, and this popularity has been sustained by putting labor, 
talent, and money into the papers themselves, not by placarding 
the town, nor filling the daily press with flash advertisments, cal- 
culated to excite the curiosity of the inexperienced ! 


Buitp1nc out West.—“ Meister Karl” is our authority for 
the following tough story :—It seems that very far out West, there 
was a tribe of Indians who lived in a very secluded vast wilder- 
ness, where they had owed for their lodges a long time. One fine 
morning they all started off on a horse-stealing excursion, and did 
not return for many days; when they did, they found a first-class 
hotel with nigger waiters and gongs, wine-carts and Johannisberg, 
on the spot where their council lodge had been—and a town scat- 
tered all around it, with lots at two hundred dollars per foot! 
Enterprising people this ! 


» 


Ratner Untucky.—An old lady sleeping during divine ser- 
vice in achurch in Liverpool, England, let fall her Bible with 
clasps to it, and the noise partly waking her, she exclaimed aloud, 
“ What! you’ve broken another jug, you jade, have you?” When 
old ladies “ speak right eout in meetin’,” they ought to be careful 


what they say. 


Monument To A Hero.—The English do not willingly per- 
mit the fame of their great men to die for want of memorials. 
The corporation of the city of London has determined upon 
placing a marble bust of the late gallant Havelock in the council 
chamber, Guildhall. 


Tue Power or Beauty.—Why is a beauty like the engine 
on arailway? Because she draws a train after her, scatters the 
sparks, transports the mails (males), and makes us forget time 
and space. 


PROVING SPIRITS. 

The strength of spirit was proved in old times, before the doc- 
trine of specific gravity was invented, by moistening gunpowder 
with it, and then setting fire to the mixture. If the gunpowder 
exploded after the spirit had burned off, the proof of the spirit’s 
strength was established. If it did not explode, the evidence of 
the presence of water showed that the spirit was weak. This 
mode of proof was rather ingenious, but yet very crude and un- 
satisfactory, because it only showed that the spirit was strong, but 
not how strong. Some people pretend to judge of the proof of 
spirit by inspecting the bubbles ‘when it is shaken, and we once 
knew a veteran bon-vivant who was finely sold in this pretension. 
He was asked to decide which was best of two proof-glasses of 
Old Jamaica, presented for his judgment. After tasting each, 
and dropping a portion on his hands, rubbing them together, and 
smelling the aroma, he next rapped each glass smartly, so as to 
raise a bead upon the surface, and scanned the bubbles narrowly 
with his eye. All the while a number of curious spectators who 
were in the secret were looking on, watching the judge’s opera- 
tions. At length, after going over all his tests again agd again, 
tasting, rubbing’and smelling, rapping and looking, he announced 
in very decided terms that this was the best flavored, but that was 
the highest proof, holding up either bottle alternately. The de- 
cision was received with roars of laughter, by the witnesses of the 
adept’s skill; for they were all of them aware that both samples 
had been taken from the same puncheon of spirit! In New York 
city they measure the proof of the miserable decoction there used 
to craze people’s brains, under the name of whiskey, by the 
amount of pugnacity a given quantity will produce. Thus whis- 
key is said to be ten fights, fifteen, twenty, thirty, or forty fights 
strong ; which means so many fights to the gallon, indicating its 
strength by the number of fights which a gallon will get up. 
The kind most in vogue at Five Points, among the reckless row- 
dies of that notorious locality, is forty fights to the gallon, and it 
would not be safe for any dealer to sell a weaker article than that. 
So much for the various ways of measuring the proof of liquor ; 
but our own opinion is, that the best way after all to prove it,.is 
to let it alone entirely. 

DEATH OF MRS. STEPHENS. 

The death of Mrs. H. Marion Stephens, a highly-gifted lady- 
writer, which took place recently at the residence of her sister in 
Hampden, Maine, will produce a painful impression among thou- 
sands who knew her only as a brilliant and industrious caterer for . 
their literary enjoyment. To the circle of her attached friends, 
those who knew and loved her for her generosity, her broad and 
liberal sympathies, her kindness of heart, the exquisite sensitive- 
ness uf Which ite every chord theill at the faintest note of 
sorrow, the high courage that tenfronted and conquered pain and 
trial, the event we chronicle has a deeper and sadder import. 
Little did the public dream that those gay and sparkling effusions 
which seemed the ebullition of uncontrollable spirits, were, many 
of them, written on a bed of sickness. Yet such was the fact, 
Mrs. Stephens having been for a long time an invalid. She wrote 
much and wrote well, chiefly in our literary magazines and news- 
papers. Her name is familiar to the readers of our own publica- 
tions, with whom she was a favorite as a writer both of poetry 
and prose, ranging “from grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 
Alas! that the pen so industriously employed in the service of 
the public should be idle now—that the music of that voice whose 
gentle tones were always full of sympathy and kindness should 
be heard no more forever ! 


No-narrep Men.—Here’s a chance for a speculating Yankee 
exhibitor. We learn from the “Sydney Empire,” that a gentle- 
man who, in May last, was at a remote station down the Balonne, 
called Gooee, about 100 miles below Surat, fell in with four blacks, 
who had come to that part of the Balonne only a few days pre- 
vious, and who appeared to belong to a tribe unknown to white 
men. They presented the remarkable peculiarity of being entire- 
ly without hair, and they stated that neither the males nor females 
of their tribe had hair on their bodies at any period of life. The 
colored gentlemen referred to are like “ Uncle Ned,” who 


——‘‘ had no wool on de top ob his head 
Where de wool had ought to grow.” 


> 


Tue Birp or our Banner.—Mr. H. T. Ware of Thetford, 
Vermont, lately shot an eagle which weighed eight and a half 
pounds, and measured from the tips of his wings six feet two 
inches ; plumage a beautiful dark blue; head white; claws cover, 
when extended, the circumference of a two quart measure. 


Learnino Lanevaces.—lIt is no use for a man to set up for a 
universal linguist, for the good reason he would have three thou- 
sand and sixty-four tongues to learn—so much trouble did those 
sinners of Babel make for the world. 

ScoFr1ELp’s AROMATIC AND ANTISEPTIC TooTH-POWDER.— 
This preparation comes to us highly recommended as a preserva- 
tive of the teeth, a hardener of the gums and a purifier and 
sweetener of the breath. It is well spoken of by several dentists. 


Tue Tevecraru.—The cable has almost ceased to be a won- 
der—we get used to things so readily in the nineteenth century. 
People now complain of the slowness of the telegraph if they 
don’t hear the London morning news at their supper-table. 


“Goon Nieut.”—This is a simple, earnest wish, that, like the 
circle of the universe, holds within it all things. 
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Che Poet's Corner. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
DE SENECTUTE. 


BY EFF. T. BYATT. 


No longer does this weary heart 
Throb to each fancy new; 

Nor can fresh scenes to me impart 
The bliss they used to do. 

But like a well-spring all alone 
Upon some desert drear, 

My heart has cold and careless grown 
To every joy and fear. 


The hours of childish glee are gone, 
Like bubbles in the air; 

And love on flighty wings has flowp 
To the regions of despair. 

Nor does the sunny stream of joy 

° Within my bosom flow; 

But like eome long-negiected toy, 

1 ‘d smile to see it now. 


"Tis ever thus we learn to lose 
The friendships we have made ; 

For can we life to flowers infuse 
That long have been decayed? 

No! early love is but the dream 
Of childhood’s calm repose, 

Which fades like any other beam 
As twilight darker grows. 


SOLITUDE. 
To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal! foot hath ne'er, or rarely, been ; 
To climb the trackless mountains all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs fold, 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean.—Brron. 


GREATNESS. 
"Tis great—’tis manly to disdain disguise ; 
It shows our spirit, or it proves our strength.—Youna. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


So we have come to the “‘sere and yellow leaf” of autumn at last. Not 
that we admit that expression as perfectly characteristic of our northern 
autumns. By no means. If our autumn be the death of the year, still it is 
a regal death-bed blazing with glories all its own—with purple and gold, scar- 
let and silver. Nature sinks as the dog-star sinke beneath the wave, eur- 
rounded by more than the splendor of her mid career... ... Amidst the great 
discoveries and events of the age four stand forth with splendid prominence 
—steam navigation. the electric telegraph, the suppression of pain by the use 
of ether, and sun-painting. All of these date within the present century—all 
the discoverers were Americans, except one, Daguerre. The practical appli- 
cation of steam has immortalized Fulton, the practical application of elec- 
tricity has ensured the renown of Morse, the great ether discovery has made 
the name of Dr. Jack familiar th t the world, and Americans can 
well afford to honor Daguerre....... A very rich prelate was congratulating a 
poor country curate on the good air of his parish. ‘ Ay, my lord,” replied 
the latter. *‘ the air would be good if I could live on it ”...... A very singular 
occurrence in the administration of justice happened very recently in the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, Philadelphia. It was the trial of an offender 
against the laws nearly a month after the death of the individual. An unfor- 
tunate woman, accused of arson, died in the county prison on the 4th of 
July last. Notwithstanding the fact was duly made known to the officers of 
the law, the unfortunate criminal was arraigned a month afterwards, a plea 
of not guilty was entered, and she was acquitted—but she had already ap- 
pealed toa higher court!...... The present season lots of blue fish appeared 
at Cape Ann. They are great devourers of mackerel, very voracious, and 
strike at a bright pewter bait. They swim fast, and are taken by boats going 
before a smart breeze...... The bers of the Mi ta legislature indulge 
in the delightful practice of smoking during the business bours of the legis- 
lature; and the St. Paul Times pronounces it unbecoming and undignified, 
and thinks there was a resolution passed at a prior session. in which the lan- 
guage used pronounces the practice ungentlemanly...... A young law-stu- 
dent of Lynn has been let off with a fine of $10 and costs. provided he leaves 
the city, for robbing the money drawer of a furniture dealer... ... Bishop Me- 
Gill, of Richmond, Va., has received from Archbishop Hughes, of New York, 
8 present of a magnificent pair of carriage horses... ... Rev. Reuben Emerson, 
of South Reading, Mass., now about 87 years old, was present at the recent 
commencement at Dartmouth Coilege, after an absence of many years. He 
was 8 graduate of the class of 1798 His brother, Rev. Dr. Brown Emerson, 
of Salem, now in his 8lst year. was a graduate of the same college, in the 
class of 1802...... Benjamin Franklin was shabbily treated by the Royal Soci- 
ety of England when he placed his papers on electricity in the hands of some 
of the learned members. These ‘‘ knowing ones” of their day said it was 
“impossible” that lightning and electricity was one and the same thing. 
The practical American proved it, and struck his opponents with dismay as 
he revealed their learued ignorance. ..... A writer in the Christian Advocate 
and Journal says that there are at the present time between 70 and 80 clergy- 
men of the Church of England alone who are converted Jews......The pre- 
sentation to Mr. Mix. the efficient chief of the Indian Bureau, of a gold-head- 
ed cane from the chief of the Seminoles. speaks vol in respect to the 
honor, humanity and sense of justice of him whom the Indians cai] their 
father. ..... Henry Shaw, of St. Louis, is engaged in laying out and con- 
‘etructing an immense arboretum and garden on the pian of the celebrated 
** Jardin des Plantes.” which he intends asa gift to the city of St. Louis— 
though the entire country will be free to enjoy its benefits. His design seems 
to be, not only to make ita most complete collection of all known trees. 
plauts and shrubs, but to include in its objects a full course of instruction in 
all matters relating to agriculture...... The people of Toronto are erecting a 
Crystal Palace for the exhibition of the products of the Canadian provinces. 
The opening is expected to take place about the first of October; and in con- 
nection therewith a movement has been made to invite Queen Victoria either 
to preside in person over the opening of the palace, or send the Prince of 

Wales or some other member of the royal family todoso. A petition to that 
effect has been signed by all the leading men of the country, and has been 
forwarded to London in the hands of Mr. John G. Norris... ... The Detroit 
Free Press says:—*‘It is an actual fact. which cannot be contradicted with 
any truth, that we have a wilderness uninhabited by-any human beings, and 
occupied by the wild beasts of the aboriginal forests, within five or six miles 


of Detroit, a city of seventy thousand inhabitants...... Alexander Birney, a 
Scotchman, who had earned a competence in this country, and purchased a 
fine place at Hastings, New York, was killed there while blasting a rock. He 
held the drill, and the hammer with which another man struck broke, hitting 
Mr. Birney in the abdomen...... An Italian bishop. who had endured much 
persecution with a calm, unruffled temper, was asked how he attained such a 
mastery over himself. ‘* By making a right use of my eyes,” said he. “I 
first look to heaven, as the place where Iam going to live forever. I next 
look down upon the earth, and consider how small a space of it will soon be 
all that I can occupy or want. I then Jook around me, and think how many 
are far more wretched than Iam.”...... A robust octogenarian, whose prin- 
cipal rules for preserving health were merely *‘ take exercise—shun physic,” 
being one day at the court of St. James, was requested by his inquisitive 
majesty. George III., to explain how he managed to keep himself looking so 
hale at his time of life. *‘ Pray,” said the king, ‘* what physician and apoth- 
ecary do you employ ?”—“ Sire.”’ answered the tough old courtier, “‘ my phy- 
sician has always been a horse, and my apothecary an ass.”....,.After the 
death of his wife. Sir Charles Napier removed to Caen, in Normandy, and did 
his best to perform the part of a mother to his daughters. [lis aim was to 
make them religious, as the foundation of all excellence; to teach them ac- 
counts, that they might learn the valae of money; work, that they might 
not waste their time if they were rich. nor be helpless if they were poor; 
cooking, that they might guard against the waste of servants, and be able to 
do for themselves in the event of a revolution. ..... The celebrated dramatic 
artists, Mr. and Mrs. John Wood, now in California, are seriously at logger- 
heads—more's the pity. Their matrimonial connection is already sundered 
de facto. and they live apart, each retaining a child...... The portrait of 
Charles Wilson. mayor of Montreal during the Gavazzi riots, having been 
mutilated in the city hall. an Italian artist had nearly finished a copy of it, 
when his room was entered by burglars, and the new picture entirely de- 
stroyed...... An old man died recently in Westmiuster workhouse, who, in 
the course of nine years, ass d the responsibility of b g sp to 
upwards of a thousand children born in the workhouse; and for the service 
of becoming godfather, he was upon each occasion rewarded by the authori- 
ties with a pint of porter...... The First Universalist Society of Danvers have 
commenced the erection of a new church, their present one not being suffi- 
ciently spacious. ..... Mrs. Lamson | the occupant of the house in Charles- 
town where Prof. Morse was born...... The sum of ten thousand dollars per 
annum, it is said. is required of the general government to defray the cost of 
conveying and distributing the mail matter which the Mormon congressional 
delegate is in the habit of franking to the members of his tribe in Utah and 
eleewhere. ..... The revenue of the Queen of the Antilles the last half of this 
and the first half of next year is estimated at $15,560,494 77; the expendi- 
tures, $14,985,712 48, including $29,000 debt to the United States, $1,374,989 
remittances and drafts paid to Spain, $20,000 for missionaries to Africa, 
$16,000 for pensions to the heirs of Columbus, and last, though not least, 
$17,130 for cigars for the queen!...... The Austin Intelligencer states that 
the pecan crop in Texas this year will be a very heavy one. The trees 
throughout the country are full of the young nuts; the export may amount 
to $200,000 in value .... Don't express your opinions too decidedly before 
those who would grow offended at them; remember that all men die some 
time, and that seven out of ten make their wills...... It is the order of nature 
that children should complete the education, moral and mental, of parents, 
by making them think what is needed for the best culture of human beings, 
and conquer all faults and impulses that interfere with their giving this to 
those dear objects who represent the world to them......During the search 
‘* instituted *’ by the editor of the Newark Times for female compositors. it is 
reported that the following dialogue took place:—Brister—Good morning, 
Mr. Henpeck. Have you got any daughters that would make good type-set- 
ters? Henpeck—No, sir; but I've got a wife that would make a very good 
devil...... The trappings of the defunct are but the outward dressings of the 
pride of the living. The undertaker, in all his melancholy pomp, hie dingy 
bravery, waits upon the quick, and not the dead...... A London witness 
having told the magistrate that he was a penman, was asked in what part of 
literature he wielded his pen, and he replied that he penned sheep in Smith- 
field market... ... A Blue is a travelling college, and civilizes wherever she 
goes. Send her among the Hottentots, and in a week she'll write ‘em into 
top-boots. She spent only three days with the Esquimaux Indians, wrote a 
book upon their manoers, and, by the very force of her satire, shamed ‘em 
out of whale oil into soda water...... The force of emphasis in giving mean- 
ing to a sentence is well illustrated by the brief colloquy which we overheard 
the other day between two persons—‘‘ Do you imagine me a sc drel, sir?” 
demanded one, indignantly. ‘‘ No, I do not imagine you to be one.”’...... A 
worthy son of the Emerald Isle, as the bells commenced ringing in honor of 
the transmission of Victoria's message to the president, went hastily into the 
street to ascertain where the fire was! On his return he was asked, * Billy, 
where ’s the fire?” He replied, ** And sure there ’s no fire at all—it is only 
the queen spaking across the water to the president.”...... “I hate anything 
like deception in matters of personal appearance,’ said Mr. Hunter to his 
Celtic steward; ‘-and if, even after I marry Lady Lithgow, I shall find that 
any portion of her beautiful bead of hair is not of natura) growth, or is falsely 
and artificially arranged, J will at once insist upon a separation !”—* Better 
not,” replied Patrick. ** It will be best for the reputation of ye both, if ye'll 
take my advice, and widout mindin’ a bald spot at all, bravely adhare to 
her.”’...... Married happiness is a glass ball; folks play with it during the 
honeymoon, till, falling. it is shivered to pieces—and the rest of life is a 
wrangle as to who broke it...... Friendship in ill-luck turne to mere ac- 
quaintance. The wine of life, as we have beard it called. goes into vinegar; 
and folks that hugged the bottle, shirk the cruet. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Ack. A Colloquial Satire. By Pamir James Barer, author of * Festus.” 

Boston: Ticknor, Fields & Co. 1858. pp. 203. ; 

Our Boston publishers deserve great credit for the | ge titude with which 
they have issued an elegant American edition of a sa which all England is 
just pow talking about. The work shows that 

** none can better wield 
The battle-axe of satire in its field * 
than the author of “ Festus.” The principal fault of the poem is a want of 
discrimination iu the author—he seems to delight in attacking everybody and 
everything. Consequently he bas raised up a host of antagonists, many of 
whou: wield peus as trenchant as bis own. 


New Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co. have published *‘One Hundred Songs of 
Scotland. with music and words "—a most acceptable work for the lovers of 
Scottish music. This collection embraces some of the most charming melo- 
dies and songs eXtant. 

Tue Ants or Beauty: or, Secrets of a Lady's Toilet. By Mapamg Lota Mon- 

Tez. New York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 18mo. pp. 132. 

This book contains some sensible observations on beauty. and the art of 
preserving it, with a great number of valuable receipts. For sale by G. W. 
Cottrell, 36 Cornhill. 


Tae Two Sisters. By Mrs. E D. E. N. Sovraworta. Philadelphia: T. B. 

Peterson & Co. 12mo. pp. 49/7. 

This work is written in the usual vivid style of its author. who always deals 
largely in incident and in forcible dramatic dialogue. The scene of the pres- 
ent romance is laid in this country. The book is handsomely printed, and 
can be obtained of A. Williams & Co., in this city. 


~~ 


Notict.—F. Gleason, Esq., formerly proprietor of our publishing establish- 
ment, having purchased of the undersigned the privilege of again entering 
into the publishing business, the object of this notice is to inform the public 
that the arrangement is one mutually agreeable to both parties, and is exe- 
cuted in the most friendly manner, and w entire good faith. 

M. M. BALLOU. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters and Things in General. 

The settlement of the Chinese question is, as it properly should be, the 
grand topic of the day. It was a little singular that this news should 
have been given to the world just after the completion of the inter-oceanic 
telegraph. and when Europe and America were wild with joy at that event. 
Commercially, the unbarring of the ports of China opens a vast field to enter- 
prise, and must enormously increase the wealth of the world, while in the 
interests of civilization a vast step has been gained. Possibly, before many 
years, China may be Christianized.—There is no prospect of the Leviathan’s 
being sent to seainahurry. Meantime, as a maritime curiosity, she attracts 
scores of visitors, of whom a small admission fee is exacted.—In London and 
Paris this week, the weather has been the same as here. We can now com- 
pare our thermometers and barometers with the instruments of those cities 
daily.—In spite of the queen's late visit to the emperor of France, the best 
state of feeling does not exist between the people of those sovereigns. It is 
grumblingly remembered in France that Queen Victoria was very cold in her 
manner during the fetes, contrasting strongly with the radiant expansiveness 
and kindliness of Eugenie, who is queen of hearts wherever she goes.—Prepa- 
rations are making in India for very vigorous measures during the ensuing 
campaign. The hospital reports are absolutely terrific in the number of 
deaths reported among the troops for the summer months just closed. The 
Indian army has been decimated.—The court of Persia still continues in 
mourning for the young Emir Nizam, who was last year proclaimed prescrip- 
tive heir to the crown of Persia. The emperor is much cast down at the loss 
of this youth, on whom, though he was only eight years of age, he had 
founded great hopes. In order to qualify the young prince for the high sta- 
tion which he was to fill, it was already in contemplation to send him to Eu- 
rope to complete his education.—The rebels in India have marked their 
course by committing the most frightful mutilations or slaying every native 
who serves government.—Despatches from 8t. Petersburgh speak positively 
of a better understanding between the Russian and Austrian governments, 
through the diplomacy of the latter and the influence of the empress of Rus- 
sia.—A board of trade notice in the Gazette announces that the Porte has de- 
cided to allow perfect freedom of trade in salt, whether for purposes of inter- 
nal trade or exportation. 


New Steamship. 

A steamship of a novel construction has arrived at Hartlepool, England, 
from Greenwich, where it has been built by Messrs. Joyce, to test the utility 
of an ingenious contrivance for detaching portions of the vessel and leaving 
entire cargoes at any port on her route. The vessel, which is about ninety 
feet in length and very narrow at the beam, is built of iron, and consists of 
three separate moveable compartments, which fit together in sockets, and 
fastened by strong iron stays. The foremost section is occupied by the crew, 
the middle compartment contains the entire cargo, and the aftermost part 
the engines. It is said that the central section can be disconnected from the 
other two in a few minutes, and an empty hold substituted in its place, so 
that the vessel can proceed on its course with a fresh cargo or in quest of one. 


The Prince of Oude. 

Our readers know that the Prince of Oude has been recently staying in 
Paris. He is said to have been leading Ja vie Parisienne. Not long ago he 
went to see the new Indian ballet at the opera, and in the course of the eve- 
ning the manager took him behind the scenes and into the green-room. 
What brilliant glances were shot at him by the whole corps de ballet! Some- 
timer, dressed like a French dandy, the prince went to the balls at the Chat- 
eau des Fleurs, the Mobille Garden, and the Pre Catalan. On these occasions 
he left his famous diamonds at his hotel—and in this acted prudently, for 
these enchanted places are peopled with little creatures in crinoline, who do 
not object to receiving presents of diamonds. 


Despotism on the Continent. 

The despotic powers of the continent are now imbued with a general desire 
to meet the wishes of the people. The new spirit has even penetrated into 
Russia, for we learn that the czar, following the example of his brother of 
Austria, bas approved the tence passed against the police authorities for 

i duct to the students of M University. While this decision bas 
alarmed the officials. it has been received by the people as an assyrance that 
the days of arbitrary power are drawing to a close. 


China. 

What splendid dreams the imagination will be compelled to renounce on 
the day when steamers plough the waters of the Yellow River, and some con- 
tinental railroad links Europe to the possessions of the brother-in-law of the 
moon! Let us figure China open to all the travelling clerke in the world— 
what afall! And the archives of the fabulous Pekin translated and published 
in England! What a profanation for the Celestials! 


Beranger. 

Arrangements have been made in Paris by some of the friends of Beranger, 
to perform a funeral service once a year on the anniversary of his death. 
This year scarcely any one attended it. Can Beranger be already forgotten 
by fickle Paris? Was there not something prophetic in what he once said to 
a friend, with a sad smile, **I have burned too many things that the world 
adores to hope for the pardon of everybody ?” 


The Empress and the Ribbon-Makers. 

A petition has been lately presented to the Empress Eugenie, by the silk 
merchants of Lyons and St. Etienne, praying her majesty to encourage by 
her patronage the flowered branch of the ribbon trade. The empress gra- 
ciously replied that the only means in her power was to cover her dress as 
much as possible with the richly-worked ribbons. And her majesty has been 
as *“*good as her word.” 


Methodists in England. 

The number of members in the Wesleyan Methodist Society shows an in- 
crease during last year of 6996 in Great Britain, and 119 in Ireland. The 
number on trial for membership in Great Britain is 22,611. Nearly £100,000 
were expended last year in the erection of new chapels, and about £40,000 in 
the liquidation of chapel debts. 


Victor Hugo. 

This great French writer is rapidly regaining his strength, having com- 
pletely recovered from bis recent severe and alarming illness. Many of the 
French papers have been permitted to speak of Victor Hugo, lately—but the 
emperor can never pardon a man who has levelled against him the fiercest 
philippics ever penned. 


Prolific Vine. 

The vintage on the European continent has been large this year. In the 
grand duchy of Baden, one vine, eight years old, from the Cape of Good 
Hope. bore twelve hundred bunches of grapes, eight hundred of the bunches 
being large and fine. No special care was taken of it, nor was it very heavily 
manured. 

Florence Nightingale. 

Miss Nightingale, whose health is very poor, bas recently visited the Mal- 
vern water-cure establishment a second time, and we are happy to learn has 
experienced relief from the treatment. 


Ireland. 
Sir John Acton, Bart., has purchased the Dublin Review. It has hitherto 
been conducted by Mr. Bagshaw, Q. C., and Cardinal Wiseman. 
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Kasur Dows.—There is not 4 village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Gvitorial Melange. 


The Greck ladies, a great many years ago, wore something bet- 
ter than crinoline, or whalebone, rattan, brass rods, watch springs 
and hogshead-hoops. They could enjoy stone petticoats! The 
amyanthus, or abestos—a native fossil stone—could readily be 
split into filaments, and woven like any other threads into cloth 
suitable for the sacred purpose in question. Moreover, they were 
exempt from all wash-tub immersions ; for, when soiled, they need 
only to, be ‘east into the grate, whence they came out unharmed 
and whiter than snow. —— Francis, Duke of Luxembourg, was a 
celebrated French general, and much deformed. His uniform 
success when contending with William III., of England, rendered 
him an object of jealousy to that prince, who once, in the bitter- 
ness of his heart, called him “humpback.” “What does he 
know of my back ?”’ replied the marshal, “‘ he never saw it.”——+A 
free and easy actor said he had passed three festive days at the 
seat of the Marquis and Marchioness of , without any invi- 
tation, convinced—as proved to be the case—that my lord and 
my lady, not being on speaking terms, each would suppose the 
other had asked him. —— The latest trick of the New York pick- 
pockets is to surround the person they wish to fleece, and while 
one blinds him by throwing snuff in his eyes, the other rifles his 
pockets. This operation was successfully tried on a Hibernian, 
lately, near the Battery. —— A burglar was discovered endeavor- 
ing to effect an entrance to the house of Mr. Burrus, in Cincinnati, 
when that gentleman opened the door suddenly, and by the per- 
suasive eloquence of a revolver, induced the fellow to walk in and 
take a chair, while Mr. Burrus dressed himself, after which the 
culprit was escorted to the nearest police station by his host. His 
name is William Walker, and he professes to have been attached 
to the force of Gen. Walker, in Nicaragua. He refused to tell 
where he boarded, upon the ground that he was engaged to be 
married to one of two young ladies in the house, and that it 
would kill her to learn of his present “ peculiarly perplexing pre- 
dicament.”—— In Lafayette, Indiana, they have a gigantic Indian. 
on exhibition. He is 19 years of age, stands seven feet seven 
inches in his moccasins, and weighs 486 pounds. —— Only a few 
years since Gen. Jackson, being seated between two ladies, said 
he felt like a thorn surrounded with roses. V.S. M. says, a few 
days ago, while riding in an omnibus, and being seated between 
two ladies, he felt like a stave in a hogshead of molassess, sur- 
rounded by hoops. —— A numerous tribe of gipseys are now en- 
camped near Buffalo, and are being visited by large numbers of 
the curious in that city. They say they are from Cornwall and 
Lancashire, England, and that they are waiting for a large detach- 
ment (some 300) of the tribe to join them from the “old coun- 
try.”” —— Louis XIIL., of France, coming from the council with 
Richelieu, whose opinions had just overruled those of the king, 
the latter stood aside to let the monarch pass. “Are ye not the 
master here?” said the king, pushing him angrily. ‘Go before 
me!”—T can only do so,” replied the adroit courtier, taking a 
torch from one of the pages, “by assuming the duties of the 
humblest of your servants.” 


+ 


HEALING ON 1Ts W1nGS.—Those persons who have made use 
of Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, know the application of 
this term, for they have thus cured themselves of coughs, colds 
and consumption. There is no necessity for enduring these evils, 
or of submitting to a long and disagreeable course of treatment to 
be relieved of them, when so sure and pleasant a remedy is at 
hand. The prudent and thoughtful will always keep this medi- 
cine by them for meeting such contingencies. Buy none unless it 
has ‘the signature of “I. Butts” written plainly on the wrapper, 
as the genuine is always thus marked. 

Sieer-WatkincG.—The son of a German farmer lately shot 
his father dead whilst partially waking from sleep-walking. The 
unfortunate parent had entered his son’s room at night, and hav- 
ing partially woke him, the latter, fancying the house was broken 
into by thieves, seized a gun hanging by the bed, and destroyed 
his father. The brother of the same somnambulist had, several 
years previously, narrowly escaped death by sabre-cuts, under 
nearly similarly circumstances. The court before which this sad 
affair was brought, acquitted the prisoner. 


“Catt Somepopy Exse.”—One half of our jests may be 
traced to Bagdad. How many versions have we not seen of the 
following Eastern anecdote? A preacher in the mosque began 
fe history of Noah with this text from the Koran, “I have called 
Noah ;” but forgetting the rest of the verse, repeated the same 
words over and over. At length one of his hearers cried out, “If 
Noah will not come, call somebody else.” 


A new Roe or Eriquetre.—Two ladies contended tor pre- 
cedence in the court of Charles V. They appealed to the mon- 
arch, who, like another Solomon, awarded “ Let the greatest sim- 
pleton go first.” Long after this disputes took place even in the 
Prussian court. The king ordered that the greatest jvol should 
go first. Frederick II. could say such things. 


Tur Mormons.—Hundreds of Mormons, male and female, are 


leaving Utah, glad to escape the tyranny of the brute, Brigham 
Young. 


@lapsive Gatherings. 


Ballou’s Dollar Monthly is the cheapest magazine in the world. 
For sale everywhere for ten cents per copy. 

The New Haven papers notice a herring caught in that vicinity 
which weighs forty-seven pounds. Prof. Dana says it is a genu- 
ine herring. 

Swamp fever has broken out among hoth whites and blacks in 
the lowlands of the Mississippi, continnal by the receding of the 
water. 


An old bachelor of Oxford, Miss, worth $150,000, recently 
found a new-born female babe hanging at his gate. He has 
adopted it, and given it the name of “ Eureka Gate.” 


The Washington correspondent of the New York Times speaks 
very highly of a new cannon, the invention of Sylvanus Sawyer 
of Fitchburg, Mass. 

The family of Mr. James Musgrave of Stillwater, Wisconsin, 
was poisoned recently, by eating toad stools for mushrooms. Two 
child-en, aged respectively seven and ten years, died. 

A daughter of Prescott and Helen M. Colby of Bradford, N. H., 
two years old, died after an illness of three or four days, occa- 
sioned by swallowing phosphorus from matches. 

Robert Dale Owen, the American minister at Naples, denies 
the report that he has become a Catholic. Without belonging to 
any religious body, he holds to the Unitarian doctrine. 

The Rt. Rev. James H. Otey, D. D., hishop of Tennessee, has 
consented to act as missionary bishop of Arkansas, a post made 
vacant by the decease of Bishop Freeman. 


A wine company has just been organized in Alabama, with a 
capital of $25,000, all of which has been subscribed. It is called 
the “ Mobile Wine Company,” and has for its object the growth 
and production of native wine. 

In New York, recently, a gentleman purchased some beautiful 
red and apparently ripe peaches from a fruit seller opposite the 
post-office, and on peeling them he found them perfectly green 
under the skin, the seller having painted the skins red in order to 
make them saleable. 


A new species of inflammable mineral termed “ illuminating 
clay,” has been discovered by Mr. Frederick H. Southworth, an 
American resident of Rio Janeiro. He has tested the properties 
of this clay and applied the same to the making of gas. He re- 
ports that it gives seven cubic feet of gas to the pound, while coal 
gives but three and a half cubic feet to the pound. 

The Boston Post states that several young ladies have been at- 
tacked with partial paralysis of the hands and arms, after devot- 
ing some time to the modelling of wax flowers. The white wax 
contains white lead ; the green, copper; the yellow, chrome yel- 
low ; the orange, chrome yellow and vermilion—all strong poi- 
sons ; while many other kinds of wax are equally poisonous. 


James A. Van Vorst, aged ninety-two, and Matthias me ea 
aged eighty-two years, live in Glenville, Schenectady county, N. Y. 
Recently Barhydt had some hay to get in, and could get no one 
to assist him. Van Vorst, hearing of this, volunteered his ser- 
vices, saying, “I am boy enough,” and the two together took in 
seven loads of hay in the afternoon. 

In Woodland, Ulster county, New York, John and Matthew 
Schoonmaker, with the help of a fox-honnd, a water spanicl, aud 
their pocket knives, attacked and killed a “ genuine black bear, 
one of the red nosed and most savage kind,” weighing, after 
it was dressed, nearly three hundred pounds, which the hound 
started in the “bush,” while they were out on a fishing excur- 
sion. 


The following prices have been recently paid for rare Ameri- 
can coins: “ Pine tree” sixpences and shillings sell for $5 ; the 
Baltimore shilling pieces, $31; New England shillings and six- 

nces, $20 and $25; Carolina elephant pieces, $10; early dol- 
ars and halves about $3 each; dollars of 1804, 1851, 1852, $5 
each; gold dollar of 1856, $7; 1852, $10; dimes and half dimes 
prior to 1815, about $1 each; cent of 1779, $5; 1793, $1 50 to 
$2; half cent of 1836, $5; 1831, $10. 

An Irishman was discovered recently, under the cars at the rail- 
road depot, New Jersey, just as the train was about to start. He 
was lying lengthwise on the track, his legs placed one on each 
side of the wheels, in such a way that he must have been crushed 
instantly to death on the first move of the cars. He said he 
wanted to die; that he had a sore leg that could not be cured, and 
which gave him a great deal of trouble and pain, and that he had 
no means of supporting himself. 


A clergyman of Newark, N. J., when returning from the usual 
Sabbath evening’s services, a short time ago, was exposed to a 
singular attack. He had just parted with one of his congrega- 
tion, when a large, stout man rushed from a dark corner, and sud- 
denly seizing him by the arm, and holding him tightly in his 
grasp, thrust into his hand a quantity of gold and silver coin, and 
rapidly disappeared before his victim had time to call the police. 
It was some time before the victim recovered from his aston- 
ishment. 


Three “ gentleman! looking strangers,” while making a tour 
of the U. S. Mint in Philadelphia, succeeded in abstracting from 
the cabinet of rare coins, two fifty dollar pieces ; one slug worth 
forty dollars ; four $20 gold pieces ; one $20 California gold coin, 
and one $25 gold piece. The scamps effected the robbery by 
means of a false key, with which they unlocked the cabinet during 
the momentary absence of the attendant. Two of the rogues 
very foolishly offered some of the coins at stores a short time 
afterwards, when the peculiaritics of the coins excited attention 
and thus led to their arrest. 

The Philadelphia North American narrates an amusing inci- 
dent of the cable celebration in that city. In coming down Rave 
Street in the morning, we saw an enthusiastic English gentleman 
standing on his door step, a big brass dinner bell in each hand, 
which he rang wit, such effect that the din fairly deafened the en- 
tire block. © was perspiring like an ox, and alternately shout- 
ing, “‘ Long live ’er majesty!’ ‘Long live Prince Halbert!” 
We passed the spot half an hour afterwards, and found him still 
ringing and cheering, his voice dwindled to a gruff whisper, and 
his bald bead glistening in the sun like a newly scoured por- 
ringer. 

A drover passing through a portion of Iowa, stopped at a house 
and asked for a drink of water, which was handed to him by a 
very pretty married woman. He not only took the water, but a 
kiss, at which she was highly indignant, and as soon as her hus- 
band returned related the circumstance. He started in pursuit, 
and, after a hard day’s ride, overtook him, and accused him of the 
theft. The drover admitted his guilt, but thought it wasn’t worth 
making a fuss about, and so thought the husband, who consented 
to settle the matter upon the receipt of $5 for his day’s ride. The 
drover handed over a $10 bill, and received $5 in change ; but 
—_ the husband got home, he discovered the bill to be a coun- 

eit. 


Sands of Gold. 


...._A cunning man over-reaches no one half as much as him- 
self.— Beecher. 

.++. The worst thing that can be said of the most powerful, is, 
that they a take your life ; but the same thing can be said of the 
most weak.— . 


.++. Love is God’s loaf; and this is that feeding for which 
we are taught to pray, “Give us this day our daily bread.”— 


-+.. Virtue is like precious odors, most fragrant where they 
are incensed or crushed ; for prosperity doth best discover vice, 
but adversity doth best discover virtue.—Lord Bacon. 

.++. Poverty is only contemptible when it is felt to be so. 
Doubtless the best way to make our poverty respectable is to seem 
never to feel it as an evil.—Bovee. 

-+.. He that is good, will infallibly become better, and he that 
is bad, will as certainly become worse ; for vice, virtue and time 
are three things that never stand still.— Colton. 


.... We become familiar with the outsides of men, as with the 
outsides of houses, and think we know them, while we are ignorant 
of all that is passing within them.—Bovee. 

.... We ought not to be over-anxious to encayrage innovation, 
in cases of doubtful improvement, for an old system. must ever have 
two advantages over a new one; it is established, and it is under- 
stood.— Lacon. 


.++. It is with books as it is with women, where a certain 
plainness of manner and dressing is more engaging than that 
glare of paint and airs and apparel, which may dazzle the eye, but 
reaches not the affections—Hume. 


-++. In most quarrels there is a fault on both sides. A quar- 
rel may be compared to a spark, which cannot be produced 
without a flint as well as a steel, either of them may hammer on 
wood forever, and no fire will follow.—Colton. 

-++. Greatness lies not in being strong, but in the right using 
of strength ; and strength is not used rightly when it only serves 
to carry a man above his fellows for his own solitary glory. He 
is — whose strength carries up the most by the attraction 
of his own.—Beecher. 


Soker’s Budget. 


Some great genius has discovered that the “centre of gravity” 
may be found in a Quakers’ meeting. 

Why are soldiers apt to be tired in the month of April? Because 
they’ve just gone through a March. 

Beer, like the flea, is subject to hops. And again, beer is like a 
bear—each is a brewin’. Moreover, beer is like a bird—being a 
swallow. 

The gentleman, so often spoken of in novels, who riveted 
ple with his gaze, has now obtained permanent employment at a 

iler manufactory. 

Bricks are made by pressing finely-prepared clay into moulds 
constructed for the Ls gees Mercantilely spreaking, they may 
be said “‘to be pressed for money.” 

The cow, like the true American, is tually chewing... If 
the cow, however, chewed the same ‘stu A rp ms wail soon be a 
scarcity of milk for tea. 

At a game of questions, it was asked, “ How to tell a lie from 
the truth?” ‘‘ Make them both pass the same door,” said Louis ; 
“ you may be sure the lie will pass first.” 

In speaking of a fashionable card writer signing his name, Mrs. 
Partington recently remarked : “‘ He consigned his autocrat to the 
missile with wonderful effulgence. Isaac, son, hand me a fan.” 

“Remember, sir,” said a tavern-keeper to a gentleman who was 
abont leaving his house without paying his bill, “remember, sir, 
that if you lose your purse, you didn’t pull it out here.” 

Madame Maintenon, in speaking of Louis X]V., said: “ He 
imagines that he is expiating his faults, by being inexorable to 
the faults of others.” ‘There are a few more left of the same sort. 

The man who orders his dinner is clearly the waiter. An in- 
spection, however, of the little notice hanging up there, “ Please 
pay the waiter on delivery,” painfully unrave the false logic of 
the assertion. 

The deacon of a church over whom a new pastor had been set- 
tled, was praising his many good qualities to the deacon of a neigh- 
boring church. He declared that the mimster had but one fault, 
and - a a propensity to become a little quarrelsome when he 
was drunk. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL, 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has b ah hold word ”’ from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and r, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 1t should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

i> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with héw type, and in 
a neat and utiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
su royal pages. 

It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 

cellany, wit and humor. 

(7 it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 

(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(_»> lt numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

>> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

C>> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such s paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

(> ts suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object be- 
ing to make home happy. 

(> It is for these reasons that it bas for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us tielve # the last rate, shall receive the 


Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. ((7 Sample copies sent when desired. 
One copy of Tue or our Union, and one copy of Picto- 
BIAL, to one address, for #3 50 a year. 
blished every Saturday, by 


M. M. BALLOU 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


MISS SOPHIA HUMLER. 

The accompanying portrait is 
nounced an admirable likeness of a 
young female violinist who is now creat- 
ting a great sensation in the musical cir- 
cles of London, and whom we hope be- 
fore long to have the pleasure of hearing 
in our own noble Music Hall. This 
lady, born at Saulgan, a small town near 
Stuttgard, in Wurtemburg, began to 
play the violin in her seventh year, 

er the direction of her father, a zcal- 
ous amateur. At her first debut she 
gave proof of her remarkable talent, 
and she was sent to the Conservatoire at 
Munich, where she received a classical 
education; thence to Paris, where she 
made a very rapid p under the 
direction of master, M. Alard. After 
studying two years in that city she re- 
ceived the second prize at the Conserva- 
toire. She then ded on a tour to 
Germany and the departments of France, 
where a brilliant success cro her . 
efforts. Her tajent obtained her the a 
ticular patronage of the king of Wur- 
temberg and many artistic celebrities. 
Her first appearance in London was at 
Mr. Albert Schloss’s concert, where she 
made such an impression that he was in- 
duced to engage her for the concerts of 
the Swedish National Singers now being 
given in St. James’s Hall, where the 
favorable opinion first formed of her has 
been confirmed and augmented by tho 
united applause of distinguished audi- 
ences and the unanimity of the public 
press. She is but sixteen years of age, 
and, since the ce of the sisters 
Minonollo, no female violiniste has 

80 great a sensation. 


ROAD TO UTAH, DOME ROCK, ETC. 
The view herewith is on the Sweet 
Water River on the road to Utah, and 
embraces a view of the famous Dome 
Rock, a natural curiosity of which pion- 
eers and travellers have so often spoken 
in terms of admiration. It is a rock of 
vast size, forming a dome so well pro- 
portioned that, at a distance, it appears 
the work of man, the crowning glory of 
some sunken cathedral or other public 
edifice, rather than one of those freaks 
ts, as if willing to show how - 
larly she can occasionally work ond bow 
eclipse the handiwork of artists. The 
whole Salt Lake valley in Utah abounds 
in nataral curiosities. Among them the 
Great Salt Lake claims the front rank. 
As this region is now engaging a | 
share of public interest, as it is purely 
American, we may well spare some little 
space to a notice of some of its striki 
. Salt Lake is certainly one 
the most remarkable prodigies in the world’s y- It is 
quite shallow, giving only thirty feet soundings in the deepest 
parts. It is so charged with salt that in bathing it is impossible 
to sink below the surface. Three rivers, the Weber, the Bear 
River and the Jordan constantly pour a great quantity of fresh 
water into this basin, and though the lake has no apparent outlet 
still its waters exhibit no diminution of their saline character. 
The salt boilers say that four pailsful of this water yield one pail 
of salt. If a drop gets into the eye, it is as painful as tobacco 
juice, and should a swimmer swallow, he would run the risk of 
suffocation. Another curiosity is a boiling spring, about three 
miles from Salt Lake city. It is sulphurous and of so high a 
temperature as to be insupportable. It Lake city is a curious 
place. It was originally laid out in blocks of ten acres each, 


THE ROAD TO UTAH, DOME ROCK, ON TIE SWEET WATER. 


MDLLE. HUMLER, THE CELEBRATED VIOLINIST. 


intersected by streets 130 feet wide. To each house was appro- | 


priated an acre and a quarter of ground ; but this arrangement 
was soon broken through as the ground in the business part of the 
city became valuable. There is every style and variety of archi- 


| 


tecture in the city, from the prophet’s “ Sion House,” which cost | 


$30,000, to the poor hut — by one or two of his wives, who | 
od 


are lucky if they get an recognition from him once in six 
months. Brigham Young’s house is of course the bestin the city, 


| 
| 


and is of considerable size. From fifteen to twenty of his wives | 
live in it. Mr. Hyde, who has written by far the best book about | 
, of their forbearance. The reputed facilities of defence of the 
' Mormons is a topic of general mirth in the army, and the sup- 


the Mormons, gives the following account, eminently characteris- 
tic of Brigham’s method of getting work done ; and as it relates 


to this house, we may as well repeat it: “The shingles were | 


ready and waiting. At a Sunday meeting in the Tabernacle, Brig- 


ham announced that he had a mission 
for all the carpenters, and demanded if 
they would accept it. They raised their 
hands, and were then coolly commanded 
to ‘shingle the Sion House in the name 
of the Lord, and by the authority of the 
holy priesthood.’ So Brigham’s Sion 
House was shingled, for mage the 
carpenters grumbled, still they obeyed. 
To the left the Council House stands, 
a two storied building, forty-five feet 
square. This is the printing and pub- 
lishing office of the “Deseret News,” 
the Mormon news , and has been 
used as the “ wm and House,” or 
place where the saints were initiated into 
the genuine Mormon mysteries. The 
endowment. is a singular oy of 
swearing,.minmmery, o ity and pro- 
famty. It is ve hically. bed 
Mr. John Hy the 
luded to. To the right of the Council 
House is the site of the temple to be 
built in the style described by archi- 
tect as the “ Valley Style,” but which 
has long been known in New England as 
Carpenter’s Gothic. On the gest side of 
the temple block is built the . 
“‘ Nearly 2000 persons meet here every 
Sunday, and listen to orations from the 
‘First Presidency ’ and other great men. 
They are served with every variety of 
mental poison, and devour with a relish 
things too bad to mention.” The en- 
trance of the United States army into 
the valley and the city of the Mormons 
must have been an imposing spectacle. 
An eye-witness thus describes it: “The 
army of Utah, under command of Bre- 
vet Brigadier General Johnston, entered 
this valley on Saturday, the 26th of June. 
It was about 9 1-2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing when the right of the advance col- 
umn emerged from the cleft of the 
Wasatch Mountains, known as Emigra- 
tion Canon, and began to spread its long 
line over the tortuous road down the 
‘bench’ towards the city. The day 
was perfectly clear, and whole line 
of march could be distinctly seen as the 
troops trailed over the gentle “yA from 
the mountain foot to the river bottom, 
presenting the finest possible view which 
could be had of an army in motion. 
The line of the army as it trailed into 
the city was at least ten miles long, and 
when the head of the column had ad- 
vanced to the tempo camping- 
ground, west of the Jordan River flow- 
ing through the valley bottom, we 
could look from the general’s tent and 
see the glistening bayonets and the 
snowy wagon covers of the rear still de- 
filing out from the mountains. The 
scene was magnificent and ame to 
Gentile open, exceedingly humiliat- 
ing to the few Mormons who witnessed it—men who had repeat- 
edly prophesied ‘in the name of Israel’s God,’ that the army 
should never enter the valley, and whose private conversations 
and public speeches for months past have been full of brave dec- 
larations of their power and determination to see that the proph- 
esy was fulfilled. It is due to them to remark hero, however, that 
they still maintain their ability to have excluded the army, de- 
clare that they would have done it had volunteers been sent in- 
stead of ‘regulars,’ or if the peace commissioners had not come 
and made them promises which they chose to accept as conditions 


posed impregnable defences of the Echo Canon are considered by 
the troops as a perfect bugbear.” 
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